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2 lolly bucharist, the Bond of receives them with the same love. And what occurs? 


Unity 


pwas not a Jewish National Church that Christ 
Med, but a World Church, embracing all na- 
and all countries. “Go ye into the whole 


fee . to all nations .. .” 


iis Church today is a mighty World Empire, 
nacing all five continents. Among its 320 mil- 
‘of members are men of all races, of all climes. 
't diversity there is in this tremendous mass of 
an beings! How they differ in color, in man- 
>= dress, in temperament and habits of thought, 
astoms and practices: Southern and northern 
ppeans, the children of the Latin, Germanic, 
rc, Anglo-Saxon, Slavic peoples; then, too, 
- is the chasm yawning between the children 
ne white, yellow, black, brown and red races, 
peen Caucasians, Negroes, Hindus, Malays, 
pese, Japanese and the others. 


nt even among the members of the same people, 
differences in social standing, in education, 
t Sey development, in all their inherited char- 
‘istics, shaped by the centuries-old divergencies - 
lass and estate. There are the poor and the 
Ithy, the educated and the illiterate, laborers 
capitalists, country-folk and city-folk, poor 
vals and distinguished men and women, and so 
et all these peoples, tribes and races and classes 
states are, as far as they are children of the 
lic World-Church, to be one, to constitute one 
‘ly, one spiritual whole, to be one heart and one 
That is what Christ, the Lord, wishes. “Not 
ithem (the Apostles) only do I pray, but for 
also who through their ward shall believe in 
at all may be one, as thou, Father, in me 
n thee; that they also may be one in us, that 
Id may know that thou hast sent me.” (John 


is this miracle of Unity to come to pass? 
harmony are rendered difficult pri- 
by the differences of station in life and 

1 or profession, the contrast obtaining 

; and poverty, between the “higher” 
. What did the Savior do te 
tee he remove the dif- 
introduce common own- 


the harshness of such disparities and alters a 


Kings and shepherds come to know each other at 
the manger and approach each other. ‘They feel 
that here all exterior class distinctions are as naught 
in view of a greater oneness. Gently the Child draws 
an invisible bond about both, the bond of brother- 
hood in Christ. They arise and pursue their sepa- 
rate tasks. Exteriorly they remain what they were 
before, Shepherds and Kings, but in their hearts 
they are changed, they are brothers in Christ. 


What the Savior began in this manner at the 
manger he continues in the Holy Eucharist. 


“The same table is spread here (in Holy Com- 
munion),” says St, Chrysostom, “for the Emperor 
in diadem and purple mantle and the beggar at the 
gate.’ The differences obtaining in the outside 
world may be yet so great, here at the Communion 
railing they cease to exist. 


King and beggar, the woman of wealth and the 
servant maid, school child and college professor 
kneel here side by side like brothers and sisters. 
Here no one, no matter how exalted his station in 
life may be, or how great his wealth, dares to look 
down snobbishly or contemptuously upon the lowly 
and the poor. For he knows that Christ does not 
esteem rank, dress, wealth or title, but looks upon 
the heart and it alone. And perhaps the heart of 
the humble laborer, kneeling beside the man of 
wealth or distinction, is nobler, purer and dearer to 
Christ than his own. He sees how Christ in the 
sacrament gives himself with the same love, with 
which he enters his heart, to the poorest fellow- 
Christian. How can he despise the latter or pass 
him by in proud disdain? Thus at the communion 
railing a bond of higher union is, all. unnoticed, 
laid about all who partake of the Holy Table, the 
bond of brotherhood and equality in Christ. 


Evidently this equal recognition of poor and rich, 


lowly and distinguished, learned and illiterate, as 


realized at the Eucharistic celebration in the Church, 
needs must carry its influence out into life. 


It is true, it does not wipe out the divinely willed 


disparities of class and estate; the man of wealth © : 


remains wealthy and the beggar a beggar ; the owner 
of vast land holdings and his hired hand do not | 
change positions; but this equal recognition softens 
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love to both. How can he, as a Christian, despise 
one whom Christ recognizes as his own brother, 
whom he has given to him as a brother? ‘This 
mute but potent influence, emanating from the taber- 
nacle and the communion railing, has indeed pro- 
duced tangible results. It did away with the heart- 
less class hatred of paganism (it remained for 
modern paganism to reintroduce it) ; it bridged the 
chasm existing between poor and rich, between men 
of high and low estate; it abolished slavery as being 
irreconcilable with the brotherly love born at the 
communion rail. 

This unifying character of the Eucharist finds 
exterior and effective expression also im that the 
Eucharist is ideally a family repast, to be partaken 
of in common. 

However, only friends, equals, may have a seat 
at the same family table. Here the Highest Lord 
and Master himself invites the guests, ordering his 
servants to bring in even the poorest, those from 
the highways and those lying under the hedges, 
into his banquet chamber and to his table. “We, 
being many, are one bread, one body, all that par- 
take of one bread.” (I Cor. 10:17.) 


What is it that was written about the first Chris- 
tions? “They were persevering in the doctrine of 
the Apostles and in the communication of the break- 
ing of bread.” (Acts 2:42.) This identifies the 
two-fold bond of union which united all into one 
family, the common faith and the partaking of the 
same family table. At this table was born and 
nurtured to strength that brotherly love of the early 
Christians which caused the pagans to cry out in 
admiration: “See how they love one another.” 


This indicates the final reason why the Blessed 
Sacrament creates and must create unity. 


It is indeed the Sacrament of Love. But love 


At least during the Faster-tide a most sacf 
duty calls every Catholic family to the table of 
Lord. Hence there must be reconciliation. 
mystery of love smoothes the tempestuous wav] 
adjusts all the bitter contrasts. Therefore p 
cisely the Easter season is so truly the season | 
peace and accord in Holy Church, because all 1} 
children have again become one in Christ. F 
vobis! Peace to you! was the Lord’s Easter gre 
ing. Year after year at Easter time we hear 
heart-refreshing message. 

This peace making power of the Eucharist fot 
a wonderfully beautiful expression in the eaj 
Christian “pax,” or kiss of peace, which the fail 
ful gave each other immediately before the rec 
tion of the body of Christ. How beautiful wo 
it not have been if this noble practice could h 
been retained in some fitting form! 

What a unifying influence does not even ~ 
Catholic house of God exert upon the entire par 
the entire community! Outside, streets and pa 
lead in different directions. During the week eve 
one pursues his own business affairs, his own 
terests. Sunday comes and invites all to repait 
the Father’s house, to the common sacrificial al 
the common family table. All look upon the sé 
tabernacle, the same Sacred Host, pray to the s 
Savior, sing the same hymns. Everything, 2 
lutely everything in the house of God—the al 
the communion railing, the baptismal font, the ¢ 
fessional—remind the faithful plainly and . 
phatically that they all are children of thes: 
Chirch, brothers and sisters in Christ, a holy fa 
of God. . 

But that is not all. I have come to a dist 
foreign country. Everything there is strange to 
—language, color, race, custom, dress. T ente 
church, and lo! I am immediately at home, 
no longer a stranger among strangers. For 
here the same tabernacle, the same altar, the 
sacrifice, the same Savior as in my home 


he 


other side of the world. % 
That is the miraculous, holy, consoling ble 
lationship in Christ Jesus. - cial 
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iat seemed impossible has become truth and 
lity. “Not for them (the Apostles) only do I 
7, but for them also who through their word 
‘1 believe in me, so that all may be one as thou, 
laer, in me and I in thee, that they also may be 
in us; that the world may believe that thou 
-jsent me.” (John 17, 20f.) 


ANTON Hvonoper, S. J. 


Social Reconstruction 
XIII 
“Rev. Henry Pesch, S. J. 

éather Henry Pesch is dead. For many this 
sement means almost nothing. Only a few wiil 
aware that the voice of a great master is silent. 
yy a few will recall that his “National Economy,” 
work in five gigantic volumes, had placed him 
the front rank of economic writers. And yet, the 
Hd has lost a great thinker. Economists have 
11 deprived of one of their ablest leaders. Cath- 
ss have lost a safe and authoritative guide in the 
11 of economics and social reform. 
?esch has left us a monumental work in his be- 
ed field of study. He had chosen this field, 
ause with the Master his generous heart spoke 
¢sympathising words: Misereor,swper turbam. He 
_ the good fortune to see his life work com- 
ced ere he departed from us. Will it live, and 
lig peace and social blessings to the world? 
‘lis last work is not only comprehensive and 
wuminous; it is as solid and learned as it is ex- 
sive. It is a most painstaking work of an in- 
wendent thinker and a scientist who was con- 
wally guided by the eternal laws of sound ethics 
{ morality, and who weighed all questions in the 
ance of social prosperity and justice. 
*n the long series of articles we have contrib- 
ld to Social Justice on Social Reconstruction, we 
eer for a moment gave up the right of personal 
.viction. If we agreed with Pesch almost through- 
-, it was because ethical principles led us to the 
ne conclusions to which he attained. We dif- 
ved from him on minor points or regarding prac- 
hl conclusions, which naturally would at times 
fer according to American and German condi- 
as. But it is a matter of pardonable pride, when 

say, that the following evaluation of Pesch’s 
‘nomic system might also appear under the title: 

summary of our social ideals.” It proves that 
sch has built so solidly and with such great care 
t the philosopher cannot but agree with him, 
that everything of importance can stand the 
of the most careful scrutiny. 
Ve gladly avail ourselves of this occasion to un- 
| Pesch’s economic system before the readers of 
ial Justice, because it is not sufficiently known 
tholics, and is not sufficiently appreciated by 
lic sociologists and economists, nor by eco- 
ts in general. But as long as we do not know 
or, and this is the same thing, as long as we 
uphold the principles he does, our social 


-— 
—_ 


et. on ail 


nomic knowledge is not sound, and as social _ | 


leaders and teachers we are like the proverbial 
blind man leading the blind. ‘The foundations of 
Pesch’s economic structure are the eternal truths 
of the philosophia perennis and of the word of God. 

From 1894 to 1898 we are able to follow Pesch 
in his preliminary labors for his life work through 
his frequent articles, contributed to contemporary 
magazines. ‘These articles concern themselves sys- 
tematically with the wider and more basic subjects 
of social philosophy and ethics. Soon after he 
offered us a work in two volumes, containing a 
clear and sound disputation on the Liberal, Social- 
istic and Christian Social Order. ‘Thus, for in- 
stance, he discusses from a scholastic standpoint 
the idea of the state, and its relation to economic 
life. Turning to the question of private property, 
as a social institution, he vindicates clearly its na- 
ture of a natural right. Proceeding from these 
premises he is able to prove that modern liberal 
economy is opposed to economic order and is built 
on false philosophical principles. Lastly, he con- 
demns for similar reasons the system of scientific 
socialism, 


' The student of political economy can readily per- 
ceive the purpose of these preliminary studies. The 
vast majority of modern writers had denied that 
there was anything like a national economy, or a 
national aspect of economy. In other words, they 
had waved aside the assertion that the nation as 
such has duties in matters of economy, and that 
there are wider duties, regulative for all individual 
economies within a nation. This question had to be 
solved definitely, before the writing of a national 
economy could be begun. And no doubt Pesch 
did settle them with the help and in the spirit. of 
the great schoolmen. Once more he proved the 
philosophy of the scholastics to be a philosophia per- 
ennis. 


From the foregoing we must gather that Pesch, 
leaning on excellent authority, had laid his founda- 
tions deeply and solidly. He builds on fundamental 
truths, namely on social ethics relying on natural 
laws, on the immutable and social nature of man 
and on his dignity, on the fact that civil society is 
a natural society with a divinely appointed purpose, 
and lastly on man’s position in society. ‘To these 
and similar subjects, dependent on the former, 
Pesch devotes the entire first and even a part of 
the second volume of his great work, Lehrbuch der 
National-Oekonomie, considering these truths, and 
correctly so, of paramount importance to a thorough 
discussion of economics. In fact, in the introduc- 
tory chapter of the third volume Pesch once more 
turns to them, giving a lucid synopsis of his former 
reasoning, and convincingly refutes the objections 
advanced against the ethics of the school. In con- 
clusion he emphasizes as strongly as possible the 
obligation of a true wealth of nations, as Adam 
Smith had called it, and which Pesch interprets as 
social prosperity; and he, places social prosperity 
above all individual prosperity, so that the latte 
must be regulated by the former. “ 


a 
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The importance attached to this and previous 
chapters by Pesch himself impels me to emphasize 
them above everything else in this article. In what 
follows we shall voice nothing but Pesch’s own 
opinion, and we shall speak in the author’s own 
words, wherever it is possible to do so. 

States were formed, because individuals, families, 
family groups, gentes, clans and tribes did not find 
sufficient protection in their isolation, had not suf- 
ficient group forces to procure the comforts of civil- 
ized life, and were unable to perfect these com- 
forts progressively in harmony with man’s ability 
and dignity., They were organized, because without 
them man could not reach a high level of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity, and could not advance in them 
in continued progression. Thus civil society 1s 
proved to be necessary; or, it is a natural society. 

Among the benefits and amenities of civilized life 
a permanent, unhampered and perfectible system, 
granting man the possibility of providing himself 
with material goods adequately, has, of course, a 
prominent place. But it is likewise true, that the 
less time man is obliged to spend on material goods, 
necessary to him, the more time he may devote to 
the pursuit of higher things. ; 

Without civil society prosperity is an impossi- 
bility. Of course, it is not and cannot be the duty 
of civil authority, nor of civil society at large, to 
eliminate the activity of individual lesser forces, or 
of the groups. Society depends and relies on them, 
and coordinates their efforts and results. Nor should 
authority strive to supersede the inferior units re- 
garding their economic activity, or to control them. 
All of these units were in existence before the state, 
and in consequence enjoy prior rights with the right 
of prior existence. . 


Furthermore, the state is undeniably an organism, 
or more clearly a moral organism, that is an or- 
ganism composed of free, self-determining organs. 
This truth forces us to admit the following princi- 
ples: Whatever single forces, or economic individu- 
als can do for themselves, and as far as'they do it 
without detriment to the common good, must be left 
to their activity. This principle is the palladium 
and also the delimitation of the individual’s liberty 
‘in economic endeavors. On the other hand, since 
the formation of civil society must have a social 
purpose, or must have for its purpose a material 
advantage which is in proportion to the sacrifice of 
iberty, we must reject any system that, because of 
, liberalistic spirit, separates all economic activi- 


ing entirely independent, beside the civic or- 


public wellbeing, or that it must sustain 
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rom the nation’s duty, and places economy, as" 


; we arrive at the conclusion that society must 


} 


Let it be distinctly understood that Pesch spy 
of the purpose of the entire civic society, and | 
only of the duty of civil authority. This imp 
beside regulative measures on the part of the} 
thorities, the well ordered cooperation of the 3) 
viduals, and in a still greater degree of their 
ganic groups. For instance, the production of 
required amount of economic goods demands| 
earnest labor of all classes. But their distribr} 
in an orderly fashion depends primarily on 
proper organic relations, and on the attitude of 
vocational groups. 


Thus the multiplicity of economic subjects 
their economic relations are bound up in a § 
unit without the destruction of multiplicity. 
become one in a socio-economic sense throug 
social purposes of public wellbeing. They bec 
an organic unit through the cooperation of the nj 
and diversified organs or groups of economic 1 
ests. They become, furthermore, a moral orga 
whose organs are not mechanical parts, but 
divisions with personal interests, subordin: 
however, under the common. good of all. ” 
Pesch arrives at an economic system which is a: 
removed from the one extreme, modern libera 
as it is from the other extreme, socialism. 


That the economic process is but a part 0 
wider social purpose of civil society, is clear | 
the fact that material wellbeing is an integral 
of social wellbeing. It follows that the proces 
production and distribution must remain in ¢ 
and living contact with the general purpose of 
being; and it likewise follows that, although ¢ 
omy is essentially interested in the wellbeing of 
economic group and also in technical progres 
ultimate success is measured by higher stan 
than that of material success of individual econ 
It has a social purpose which is not exhauste 
the lucrativeness of this or that industry. Ir 
word, there exists a national economy beside, 
regulative of, individual economy. ‘2 


al 


Private industry seeks private success. 
industry or economy seeks nation-wide pr 
It demands of individuals the sacrifice of 
success in the interest of universal prosperity. 
tional economy does not tolerate that a na 
come weakened through low wages, while 
dividuals reap a superabundant harvest. 
instance private and national economy confl 
it is but reasonable that the inferior must § 
to the superiar and more universal good. 
at the conclusion that there is a direc 
economy, and that this branch of econ 
by the more social principles. As n 
oh A have the duty to apply to econ 
pose of civil society, since this pt 
EE 
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ry that these economic actions, like all other vol- 
ary actions of man, have reference to ethics. 

it is one thing to say, these actions possess 
‘cal values and standards, and quite another thing 
btudy them purely as moral actions. Although 
sal, and therefore regulated by moral principles, 
sstudy also these actions, and at that primarily, 
mm the standpoint of economic and national ex- 
dency. 


hus Pesch arrives at the first final conclusion, 
- there is a separate field for national economy, 
as far as society must safeguard the prosperity 
ithe entire nation and make it universal through 
umonizing all of its forces, and through their in- 
dependence and cooperation. National economy 
an ethical postulate, and its student must stress 
realization of nation-wide prosperity, and the 
yy of all economic forces, to subordinate personal 
mrests to the wellbeing of all groups. In this 
erplay of forces civil authority holds a prominent 
ce. By supervision and legislation it must guar- 
i€ to all classes the possibility of prosperity, or, 
t is technically called, it must bring about public 
ssperity. It is, then, the function of the organs, 
i: rom to make prosperity real among the mem- 
s of each class, in so far as individual members 
/ unable to reach the enjoyment of prosperity, and 
rcreate the proper spirit of brotherhood between 
various classes, without which prosperity will 
er be properly appreciated. This activity of all 
the interest of all, this subordination of all in- 
idual and group activity under the common good 
+ social prosperity is more than a useful sugges- 
in, is more than a means to prevent class war. It 
ya social duty; it is a demand of social justice, — 
1 as such is a moral obligation. 


Not all authors will admit that social prosperity 
af obligation. However, even the modern liberal 
1001 sees in it a noble social ideal. Truly it is a- 
le ideal; but not only that. It is a social duty 
1a most ‘helpful duty. Nothing less than the ac- 
ptance of this can bring about social peace and 
r. It places man in the center of all economic 
+B and assigns to family and group its proper 
e in civic society. In his eulogy on social pros- 
Fr. Pesch does not hesitate to assert that it 
s to man wide freedom, which is limited only 
and in as far as the prosperity of all must 
aarded. In addition it emphasizes that ac- 
ty for each one of the material goods and 
‘which is proportionate to the development 
on’s material and spiritual advancement. 
’s that. social prosperity expresses the wid- 
‘ticipation bys all individuals and groups in 

ds. Thi udes Pesch, is according to 
man’s economic activity 


low, therefore, we ous : 
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The Destructiveness of Modern 

Man may rightly be designated as the great 
destroyer. Without thought of the future he has 
exploited the resources of nature. Devastation on 
a titantic scale has followed in his wake. What it 
took the forces of nature eons to build up he has 
destroyed in a day. An absolute ruthlessness has 
characterized his economic activities. The earth, 
once so rich in wealth of every kind, by him has 
been despoiled and impoverished to such an extent 
that the welfare of coming generations has actually 
been endangered. Reviewing his work of the past 
ae now stands aghast at the terrific ruin he has ac- 
complished. Here is tragedy indeed, for most of 
the treasures he has in such unscrupulous fashion 
squandered cannot be replaced. They constitute an 
irreparable loss. The cry for the conservation of 
natural resources now has become universal and 
insistent, but in many cases it is too late, 


A brief survey of man’s wastefulness will give 
us an idea of the ravages man has perpetrated and 
the wounds he has inflicted on nature. His selfish- 
ness was never more evident than in the way in 
which he has utilized the riches of nature which 
were not only intended for the present but also for 
the future. The manner in which man has turned 
to his own immediate use the stores of nature can 
only be described as robbery. In this respect he 
surely has not acted as a wise steward looking ahead 
to the needs of coming generations but as a being 
concerned only with the moment and destitute of 
any sense of responsibility. To judge from man’s 
wasteful methods in the use of nature’s gifts one 
would conclude that the earth’s supply of indis- 
pensable raw materials was unlimited and inex- 
haustible. If man could create, such wastefulness 
might go unchallenged, though even in that case it 
would be sheer folly; but since all wealth is de- 
rived from human labor applied to pre-existing 
materials and no amount of labor can produce even 
a grain of dust, his mode of action bespeaks an 


incredible and most discreditable improvidence. 


Mr. Stuart Chase treats of our own country, but — 
_the same ruthlessness has been repeated in every — 
corner of the globe since modern industrialism be- — 
came triumphant. It is inseparable from capitalistic 
production aiming at no other end than the pro- r 
duction of profits. Here is the picture which he _ 
draws and which ‘without any further comme 
constitutes a terrible indictment of the esse 
greed that animates the modern economic system 


“Tt is not difficult to draw a very gloomy 
of the despoilation of a continent. The 
been colossal and unparalleled in history. 
oe has used more | oe its mineral resou 
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convenient coals will be depleted in a few decades, 
half our petroleum is already used up, and over 
half of our natural gas is gone. . . . And perhaps 
even more serious still is the failure to salvage by- 
products. Untold riches in fertilizers, dyestuffs, 
chemicals are allowed to go up in smoke—their 
only function being to increase the ugliness, the ill 
health and laundry bills of our cities. ‘The smoke 
nuisance is thus a knife with a double edge—we 
waste power, heat, and by-products, in order to 
waste health, beauty and cleanliness. . . . Coal, 
water power, oil and natural gas—the Big, Four of 
power—present the outstanding examples of waste 
in inorganic natural resources.” (The Tragedy of 
Waste.) The result of this wastefulness is that 
now we have to cast about for new sources of sup- 
ply, a search that may launch us on an imperialis- 
tic policy and become the cause of international 
friction, for other nations that have been equally 
wasteful are likewise endeavoring to obtain control 
of the still available sources of fuel and power. 
The next world conflagration will not unlikely be 
brought about by a dispute over the world’s oil 
fields and coal deposits. ‘That is the nemesis of 
man’s foolish and criminal wastefulness caused by 
insatiable greed. 


With our organic resources we have not been less 
lavish. Here again we have played the spendthrift. 
Vast tracts of land have been deforested, the soil 
has been robbed of its fertility, whole species of 
useful animals have been exterminated, the most 
fruitful spots of the world have been converted into 
bleak deserts, and where once beauty greeted the eye 
now reigns stark ugliness. Senseless deforestation 
brings in its train many other incidental evils. It 
robs the neighborhood of protection against elemen- 
tal disturbances, mars the beauty of the landscape, 
and is destructive of animal, especially bird, life. 


The havoc thus wrought is graphically pictured by | 


Dr. Charles $. Devas: “Millions of square miles 
have been turned into a desert, millions more have 
been grievously injured, by the destruction of woods 
on the slopes and crest of mountains and along the 
shores of the sea. Alternations of flood and 
drought, watercourses empty or overflowed, hill- 
sides stripped of soil, valleys choked with stony 
debris, lowlands turned into malarious swamps, bit- 
ter or saltladen winds sweeping unchecked over the 
land to the ruin of vegetation, sterilizing sand or 
barren sea swallowing up fertile meadows, swarms 
of devouring} insects with no birds to keep them in 
check; such have been according to local circum- 
stances the various results of the destruction of 
the woods by the perverted industry of man.” (Po- 
litical Economy, London.) Such extravagance 
can be called by no more appropriate name than 
earthbutchery or raubbau. This gigantic waste 
benefits no one but the capitalistic producer; him 
it enriches whilst it impoverishes the community 
and beggars posterity. ‘Therein lies the curse of 
‘wasteful exploitation of natural resources which are 
of limited quantity and can either not be replaced 


at all or only with great difficulty, 


‘been describing have this common character 


The defilement of water and air continually go 
on among us also constitutes a real waste and mic 
over is a menace to health. It is likewise to 
deplored from the esthetic point of view. We qu 
Mr. Chase: “More serious is stream and air] 
lution. Besides wasting materials, these pract 
put the public health in jeopardy. The Merrit 
River from Manchester south is an open sev 
yet by nature one of the loveliest streams 1n | 
East. ‘The pollution of the Ohio River by the | 
plate industry is one of the worst examples in 
country, and in the opinion of A. B. Jones, hi 
ing and ventilating engineer, it is preventable. . 
Oil burning ships in coastal waters void their ref 
to an extent which is increasingly deadly to oys 
and clams as well as to fish. A self respecting s 
no longer ventures up the Hudson.” (Op. « 
(The oil waste eliminated from the boiler roor 
vessels is also deadly to water fowl. Ed. C. B. 


We conclude with an appropriate quotation f 
Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch. It reads: “Hu 
labor beautifies nature. Arid lands have come 
teem with life and verdure; dreary swamps f 
been redeemed from desolation. But side by 
with this constructive, influence of the hand of 1 
goes an influence of devastation. I have revis 
countrysides that I knew in wooded glory in 
boyhood, and have found the trees slashed and 
mountain looking like a house rifled by burg] 
In a lovely university town of Ohio, in which 
streets were lined with young and vigorous st 
trees, a corporation hacked and butchered the t 
to string its wires more cheaply. . . . These th 
are done by a form of industry in which immec 
profit for a few is the animating force. Co 
quently the higher needs, the common possessi 
and the longer outlook are sacrificed to immec 
gain. Capitalism is penny wise and pound fooli 
(Christianizing the Social Order.) 


These various forms of waste which we 1 


that they all flow from the same source, namely 
desire for immediate profits. They are, there 
a phenomenon that is most intimately connected ° 
the present economic system, based as it is on pr 
making. Nothing but a complete reorganizatio 
our industrial order can put a stop to this e 
mous wastage and thus save posterity from i 
erishment. Liberalism and individualism are 1 
ing society. We must again learn that nat 
wealth is not a thing with which men may do 
they please, but that it is a sacred trust to be 

not only for the benefit of one but for the we’ 
of all. This socialized view of property alone 
be able to stave off the depletion of nature’s s' 
and the consequent ruin of human society. 


CBr 


There can be nothing of a more evil « 
creep into our national politics than t 
that any public organization could possibly 
the place of the mother in a civilized comm 

JoHN WueEatty, M 

lt. ea 
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Warder’s Review 


Dante an Advocate of Division of Power 

lhe distinguished theologian Franz Hettinger,’ ) 
om we might have mentioned as among those op- 
ed to the manner in which the unification of Italy 

perfected,’) declares the author of the Divine 
nedy to have been free from the error of blind 
‘isanship for the imperial cause. ‘He was a 
belline only in as far,” Hettinger writes in his 
sanatory exposition of the great philosopher- 
”s masterpiece, “as he desired the imperial 
cer) to be strong in the interest of restoration 
eeace. On the other hand, he also erected strong 
riers by granting the individual communes inde- 
lence and making incumbent on that power deep 
rrence for the Pope.’”) 
Vhile in the treatise “de Monarchia”’ Dante in- 
; a supreme monarch to be essentially neces- 
* (for the same reasons which have led men 
sur age to labor for a World Court and a League 
‘Nations), he anticipates the danger of being 
winderstood, by declaring it was not intended, 
eever, that “the most insignificant ordinance in 
ry small town should now emanate from him 
2 emperor) alone, although municipal laws are 
quently inadequate and stand in need of an-au- 
ritative standard.”’) “Because,” Dante adds by 
- of explanation, “nations, states and cities have 
‘r peculiarities, demanding for their regulation a 
ersity of laws.” 
self-government was, then, Dante’s ideal; the 
tral power was not to interfere with local 
iirs. Its chief duty is, according to his theory 
statecraft, to establish the general norm of gov- 
ment—such as our country has in its constitu- 
i—which must be observed by all. 
Tettinger’s opinion, Dante could not be consid- 
i “a Prophet of the ‘Italia una’ in its present 
pe,” is doubtlessly correct. “The thought of an 
develing equality was foreign to him,” says the 
“man scholar; “he grants the various communes 
onomy, subject-to the supremacy. of the em- 
wor,” i, e., the supreme monarch of his ideal state, 
ose constitution Dante developed in “de Mon- 
hia.” 
Division of power is contrary to absolutism. It 
; this the great Catholic thinker had in mind. 
cchiavelli, the unbelieving humanist, on the other 
id, arrogated to his “Prince” all power, and so 
ved to destroy self-government and re-establish 


| in Europe. 


The More Dangerous Unrest 

Dne cannot blame the Communist Daily Worker 
| satirizing the attitude of the Hamilton Club of 
icago, which is said to have wept “over the woes 
he nation’s farmers.” ‘The editorial, printed in 
e of May 1, of that paper, contends: 
Hamiltonians are not pleading for the farm- 

biography in the Cath. Encyclopedia, Vol. 7, 


ssue this journal. 


-_ 


Realoiic the Dangers of Centralization, p. 404, 


ers. Every intelligent and wide-awake tiller of the 
soil knows that. The Hamiltonians are bankers, 
landlords, grain gamblers, food speculators and big 
industrialists, who depend on the “prosperity” of the 
far-flung agricultural districts to be found wherever 
the compass points. If the farmers haven’t the 
funds to plant and raise their crops, toiling endlessly 
under the coming summer’s sun, then the parasites 
of the Hamilton Club may have to sell some of their 
automobiles and forget next winter’s sojourn in 
Florida, Over that prospect they weep.” 

The latter assertion is just a bit puerile. When 
agriculture sags, much more is jeopardized than the 
things mentioned. ‘The real possessors of wealth 
will have such trifles, whether the farmer goes 
bankrupt or not. Merely the small fry, the helpers 
and apprentices to the master-craftsmen of high 
finance, would be forced to retrench and forego ac- 
customed luxuries in that case. All of them do take 
a sentimental interest in the welfare of the farmer, 
however. ‘They resemble in that respect the mem- 
bers of the ancien regime who, under the influ- 
ence of Rousseau, glorified the bucolic life while 
the tillers of the soil were being robbed, to make 
it possible for the court and the upper classes to 
waste huge sums on luxuries. 

Two great revolutions of modern times, the 
French Revolution and the upheaval we have wit- 
nessed in Russia, have a background of rural dis- 
content. Nevertheless, labor’s power and chronic 
unrest, its affiliation in many countries with so- 
cialism and communism, have blinded us to the 
realization of the fact that the most terrible and 
devastating rebellions are those of the peasantry. 
Vide: the peasant wars’of France in medieval times 
and the uprising of the German peasantry in the 
early years of the Reformation. That smug crowd 
of usurers doing business out of Wall Street, may 
feel themselves safe under the protection of a po- 
lice equipped with armored motor cars, machine 
guns and gas bombs. Let the farmers rise, let 
them cut off the supplies going to the cities, these 
unhealthy cists of capitalistic civilization, and they 
will be helpless. And radical the American farmer 
will become unless his labor be rewarded better than 
it has been in the past. 


Because Women Must Work 
-A New York physician, who has published a bock 
on his observations of life among the submerged 
under the title “As a Doctor Sees It,” relates the 
following experience: ~ . 


“A horrible burn on a large part of the body in a. 


child of six. ‘The abdomen, the thighs, the back 


are one enormous ted and green ulcerated mass, 


with pus oozing from all sides. 
“How did it happen? She was left alone in the 
house with a younger brother. And she was taking 


2The central! power of government in the Holy 
Roman Empire. ae as 

*Hettinger, F. Die Gottliche Komédie. 2 Ed, Frei- 
burg, 1889, p. 109. _ ; ; sg tA. 

5 Sauter, Constantin. Dante's Monarchie. Freiburg, 


~ 1913, pp. 112-113. 
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care of him. She thought she would light the gas 
and cook something for him, as her mother used to 
do. And she climbed on the table to replace the 
matches on the high shelf on which they had been 
put on purpose. But her skirt was too near the gas 
flame and caught fire. 

“In my mind I was accusing the mother of crim- 
inal neglect. But a neighbor explained that the 
child’s father earned so little and had been so long 
out of work that the mother had to go to the shop 
tco. 
““—T wonder what her mother will do when 
she comes home in the evening and sees the child 
that way!’ says one neighbor to the other.” 

There are those who consider Day Nurseries su- 
perfluous. They say the mother should stay at home 
and take care of her children, either ignorant of 
or indifferent to the fact that women, with few ex- 
ceptions, do not slave in the modern tread-mill, 
called shop or factory, except under the stress of 
poverty and absolute necessity. Women work much 
for the same reason which impels many men to 
work: They must live. If the “other half” only 
knew how they live! 

There are more tragedies lived in the slum dis- 
tricts of our cities than those realize who keep mov- 
ing away from destitution as quickly as possible, 
when the poor begin to encroach upon the confines 
oi the segregated districts of wealth, this thoroughly 
modern sanctuary of the disciples of mammon. 

The same physician, on whose book we have 
drawn for the tragedy which overcame the little 
housekeeper, describes the end of a toiler, who spent 


her life in making what some people call a living. | 


Here is his description: 

“TI have been called too late. I find her dead. 
Her knees are drawn up to her chin. She may be 
mistaken for a mummy. 

“Her shop colleague tells me her story, which is 
very plain and common: She has worked her whole 
life in shops and factories. She has never pro- 
tested. And now it is the end.” 

Not quite. The Doctor forgot the pauper’s grave 
to which the poor remains of this sister of ours were 
undoubtedly relegated, since we know that at one 
time sixty per cent of all the dead in New York 
City were buried at public expense. 


at 
Contemporary Opinion 


Our conquests in the East and our moral ascend- 
ancy, established through superiority in material 
Tesources, are in danger of being lost because they 
have been accomplished by so little in the nature 
of a spiritual conquest. The Oriental mind can- 
not see any lasting good in our unstable nuptials 
between philanthropy and greed; but it does un- 
derstand Christian charity. 

J. Kenpat, S. J. 
in Southern Cross, Capetown. 


Dr. van Waters’ description of the social back- 
ground of the lives of these unfortunate children 


(juvenile criminals) suggests to a European crit| 
(in the London Universe) “an atmosphere of hect 
excitement and unreality that resembles a vast lun 
tic asylum.” It is easy to see how such conditioy 
produce a demand for State interference with tl) 
upbringing of children, Yet the solution does m 
lie with the State. The only thing that can cu 
this evil, as so many others of the present day, is 
return to the Christian family life of past gener: 
tions, adapted, of course, to the conditions of tl} 
present age. That this can be done, and that | 
would prove effective, can be seen in communitid 
where Catholic parents still raise their children ag 
cording to the traditional ideals and where the chi 
dren, as a result, do not become criminals, by 
worthy fathers and mothers of a new and betté 
generation. ‘That the State could and ought to ce 
operate with the Church in bringing about a reforrp 
goes without saying; but under the system of con} 
plete separation of the two factors it is impossible 
—which is merely another proof that Pius IX an 
Leo XIII were right in condemning the doctrine c 
absolute separation of Church from State z 
pernicious, 


The Echo (Buffalo). 


In these days we confound illiteracy with ignc 
rance, and rank it with unfitness for citizenshi 
or even with crime..... Bryce in his “Moder 
Democracies” and, more recently, Hilaire Bello 
have shown that the real question is not wheth 
illiteracy disqualifies for good citizenship, but t 
what extent literacy qualifies. 


Bryce recalls the English rustics of sixty yeat 
ago, “shrewd men unable to read” but whose stro 
sense and solid judgment raised them far aboy 
“their grandchildren today who read a newspape 
and revel in the cinema.” He goes on to observ 
that the Athenian voters who sat all through 
scorching summer day to listen to the tragedies c 
Euripides were certainly better fitted for the dutie 
of citizenship, although most of them could neithe 
read nor write, than the average voter in a mode: 
democracy, .. . 7 


Decidedly, the case for literacy has been grossl 
overstated. The ability to read and to write is de 
sirable, perhaps necessary, in a modern democracy 
but it is not the one thing or the first thing neces 
sary. Better is it to think aright than to reai 
aright, and better still to know how to base one’ 
duties to God, neighbor, and self upon a funda 
mental and unchanging principle. 


_ 
America. 


The cornerstone of successful American dail 
journalism is scandal. The moment politicians 
stealing the public’s money, women begin to 
the seventh commandent, and men go back to u 
their fists instead of revolvers, that moment 
nine-tenths of our newspapers slide down the chi 
to the poorhouse. From “Clinical Notes” in T, 
American Mercury. 


> ie 
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SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 
The Belgian Catholic Farmers’ organization, the 
orenbond,” will commemorate this ‘year the thirty- 
h anniversary of its foundation. 


[It had been planned to hold this year’s meeting of 
: Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems on 
me 25th and 26th at Cleveland. It has now been 
cided to postpone the meeting until fall; the Con- 
‘ence is to be held on Friday and Saturday, Octo- 
- lst and 2nd, in the city mentioned, 


The Italian National Congress of the Kingship 
‘Christ was held under the auspices of the Cath- 
¢ University of the Sacred Heart in Milan, May 
th to 23rd, inclusive, for the purpose of comply- 
x with the wish expressed by the Holy Father in 
; Encyclical “Quas Primas,” that all Christians 
ould be taught the nature of Christ’s regal powers 
id their correlative duties as subjects. The Con- 
2ss was directed, however, by those who are to 
‘ry on the apostolate among the faithful—such 
laymen who are active members of the “Cath- 
¢ Action” organization, and, of course, parish 
iests and religious. 

The subjects for discussion were: “The Divine King- 
p in Theology, in the Liturgy and in History”; “The 
emies of the Divine Kingship: Laicism, Immorality, 
Ise Science and False Philosophy,” and “The Doctrine 
Christ’s Royalty and the Papacy.” 


‘The Night Refuge in Crispin Street, London, 
ich is conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, dur- 
z last season, extending from November 1 to 
ay 1, provided 42,019 nights lodgings and 90,018 
als to poor people. The refuge is able to harbor 
2 women with their children and 140 men nightly, 
20 are also provided with supper and breakfast 
ze of charge. 

Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, who devotes a chapter of “In 
rkest London” to this institution, says: “The refuge 
5 its work quietly, and has but little recognition in the 
ess; indeed, until I visited Crispin Street, like the ma- 
-ity of my fellow journalists, I was unaware of its ex- 
ence, and for this reason I should like to make it known 
it for over sixty years the homeless, the hungry, and 
> forlorn have been taken in and quietly and unostenta- 
usly looked after. You have only to talk to the sisters 
charge to understand how blessed a thing is this home 
healing, where none are turned away and—miraculous 
p@ificance—no questions are asked.” 


In the course of the inaugural meeting of the 
ciety of Our Lady of Good Counsel, for the pro- 
sion of free legal advice to the poor, held at West- 
ster Cathedral Hall, London, the chairman, Mr. 
Mitchell Banks, K. C., M. P., declared : 

illions of pounds had been spent in England upon 
ion and in other directions intended to improve the 
the poorer classes; but there was still one type of 
person who hitherto had been quite unaided—the 
who was suffering injustice, but was without the 
s to get redress. There were in existence Legal 
ties, and there was also the Poor Persons’ Pro- 


oo =F 
.. 


cedure Department, but the mechanism of these was cum- 
brous and attended by much delay. The great mass of 
poor people, fortunately, were not concerned wi.h the 
Criminal Courts; it was more often with the County 
Court that the poor client was concerned, and it was a 
pity that in England, with such a fine judicial system, 
there was not better provision for the legal necessities of 
poor persons. The Society of Our Lady of Good Coun- 
sel was ready to give free advice to those needing it; 
there would be one good solicitor always at their service, 
and there would be fixed headquarters. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 
When times are good the Denver county jail 
is relatively empty ; when business depression comes, 
it fills up. This and other interesting correlations 
of business and social conditions, worked out by 
the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of 
the University of Denver, are published in a recent 
issue of the University of Denver Business Review. 
The marriage rate also showed a marked correla- 
tion with economic conditions; the birth rate did not. 
Over the period studied, 1909-1925, deaths from alco- 
holism showed a downward trend, homicides an upward. 
Deaths from tuberculosis were most frequent between 
the ages of twenty-five and thirty and more common 
among men than among women. During seventeen 
years 74 per cent of the cases of suicide were men. 
“Similarity of movement betwen curves of social con- 

ditions and the cost of living is evident.” 


Culled from “Chats with Office Callers,” a feature 
of the Dearborn Independent: “A Supervisor of the 
poor came in to luncheon. ‘Any poor people to be 
helped? I should sayso. There always have been 
and it looks as if there always will be. But the 
poor these days are comparatively well off. They 
have everything they want, apparently—installment 
stuff, of course. Radio, piano, everything. I went 
to a place on an urgent call for relief and saw a 
good car parked up against the house. When I 
asked if it belonged to the family, they asked me 
if I thought it wasn’t a good enough car. It cer- 
tainly was a good one. Not paid for, of course. 
There was no food in the house, there was sickness 
and no employment. It was downright need. But 
still that family had not denied itself anything. 
About the only thing that seems to be on a cash 
basis today is food. Years ago people ‘ran a book’ 
at the grocery and paid cash everywhere else. Now- 
adays they pay cash at the grocery and get credit 
everywhere else.” __ 


LUXURY 

“Cash from race tracks licensed under the Mary- 
land law enriched the State treasury to the extent 
of $715,716.96 during 1925, and an additional sum 
of $69,000 was paid to the treasurer of Baltimore 
County, according to law,” says the Thirty-Fourth 
Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor and 
Statistics of Maryland for 1925. © 

“Total volume,” the report continues, “of betting at all 
tracks was estimated, in round figures, at approximately 
eas an increase of nearly a million dollars over 
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The American Surety Company has recently made 
an analysis to determine the chief causes for moral 
lapses on the part of defaulting employees—for 
which lapses, up to the face of the policy, the 
American Surety Company undertakes to indemnify 
employers. According to B. J. McGinnis, manager 
of the Claim Department, “the desire to live in a 
luxurious way and impress the neighbors,” must be 
considered one of the chief reasons of the increas- 
ing number of defalcations by employees handling 
money and securities. He says: 

It is clearly shown by our reports that there are several 
ruling factors which cause men to become dishonest. 
Fashions change in crime as they do in medicine and in 
other fields, and so do inciting reasons. Today the de- 
sire to own an automobile or a large car, it is revealed 
by our studies, lies at the bottom of the peculations of 
many employes—whereas a few years ago race-track gam- 
bling stood among the leading causes of “inside” theft. 
It is not always the joy-rider who steals, either—it is often 
the young married man whose wife insists upon having a 
car in addition to a fur coat, platinum jewelry and all the 
luxuries of modern life. 

Mr. McGinnis also pays his respects to install- 
ment buying. He recites the case of one defaulter 
whose rent and installment payments on an automo- 
bile alone equaled his salary. In addition he was 
purchasing a fur coat and jewelry for his wife, and 


: see enough extra to make a social hit in the neighbor- 
ood. od 


; RACE QUESTION 

Race and place of residence are to be part of the 
qualifications of candidates for admission to Har- 
vard College under the new rule of “character, per- 
sonality and promise,” according to Henry S. 
Pennypacker, Chairman of the Committee on Ad- 
missions, which administers this rule, 

A. committee 


For the first time in the history of the world (says 
Duce), a constructive revolution has succeeded in bring 
together in a pacific manner, in the field of labor ; 
production, all the economic and intellectual forces of 
nation, directing them towards a common end. For 
first time a powerful system of 15 great associations 
created; they are all placed on an equal footing and é 
of them is duly recognized and guaranteed in its legitim 
interests by the sovereign State. Through this law 
working classes have been raised by the Fascist State 
a plane on which they may conscientiously work out tk 
own destiny. The experiment is a decisive one (Sigi 
Mussolini concludes), but Fascismo faces it with the ¢ 
tainty of its ultimate success. 


The Roman correspondent of the London Tm 
informs his paper on this occasion: 

Of all measures adopted by the Fascist Government d 
ing the past years the Labor law is certainly one of © 
most momentous and hazardous. Confident as the Fase 
are of the advantages which this law, embracing practice 
all problems of labor and production, may give to the : 
tion, they realize the difficulties and the dangers of an 
periment which, if unsuccessful, may shake the foundatir 
on which the new State has been built. 


CENTRALIZATION a, 

A. L. Bowen, who at one time was superintende 
of charities in the Illinois Department of Pub 
Welfare, and who is now a member of the editor 
staff of the Illinois State Journal, has sounded 
warning against centralization of public chari 
Whatever improvement there has been made 
management in Illinois through the centralized ec 
trol plan, Bowen says, “has been counterba 
by the losses the eleemosynary service has sus 
through the weakening or the total disappearan & 
the board of charities system of supervision 
checks.” 

Another point he makes is this: No board of co! 
should be the judge of its own work; it is not compet 
to pass on the complaints that arise from its own | 
agement or the management of its agents; it is unf 
sit in judgment upon the superintendents of their ya 
institutions, if their stewardship is called into que 
either by the public or the inmate. The institutions 
inmates, the public, the Governor, who, in the final a 
sis, is the responsible head of government, need unb 
advice and information in so complicated a matter as 
eleemosynary institutions. The patient needs some a 
to stand between him and the injustices of bureat 
and the tyrannies of petty officials swelled with 


in the possession of power over the helpless, 


. we 
‘ 


r 
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papers are working toward some good almost too 
to be discerned.” 


RURAL PROBLEMS 

fter what is said to have been “an extensive 
ey of the situation,” FE. R. Kennedy, executive 
etary of the Illinois Farmers’ Union, declares 
ois farmers are losing a total of $245,533,888 a 

in the operation of their farms. He claims 
| the average Illinois farmer is losing about eight 
ars an acre on his farm; and more than one- 
| of every farm is still unpaid for. 
‘e report advocates business methods in running farms, 
recommends that farmers use the standard prices set 
ne U. S. Department of Agriculture, and by a close 


mm of accounting learn the exact cost of production 
; to set a correct marketing price. 


COMMUNISM 

congress of all the anti-religious workers of 
‘Communist Party was opened at Moscow in 
‘r_to reorganize methods and means of fighting 
‘ion. 
se of the leaders of the Communist Party, Yaroslavsky, 
rwed the present situation. He stated that Communist 
ks had hitherto failed to attain the desired results, 
that many provincial workers had advised a dissolu- 
of the “Godless Circles” because their agitation merely 
ited the people. They urged that political expediency 
‘red a cessation of such negative work. Yaroslavysky 
‘red that these “Godless Workers” were wrong and 
it would be foolish to change their course just be- 
> certain anti-religious excesses had miscarried. He 
‘tted that serious differences of opinion on the sub- 
‘existed within the party. In many places they had 
edeed in undermining the authority of the Orthodox 
‘ch, but the people had simply formed religious sects 
at was now necessary to wage war on these. 


REFORESTATION 


ccording to an article on Britain’s New For- | 


printed in Chamber's Magazine, 39,000,000 
trees have been planted in that country, to 
erve for Great Britain the trade in timber which 
t otherwise pass into foreign hands. “For the 
time in our history,” says the writer, “we have 
a regular forestry service, and the planting and 
mizing of these infant-tree ‘nurseries’ is now 
»roper professional hands.” 
order to increase the supply of home-grown timber, 
to provide a reserve against the time when the ex- 
tion of the virgin forests of the world begins to be 
7 felt, a commission known as the Forestry Com- 
n was set up by the British Government in 1919, 
rd Lovat as chairman. Under the auspices of this 
ion the government has acquired 140,000 acres of 
lantable land, widely distributed over England, 
-and Wales. As the original Crown woods 


a 


have more than doubled itself. 


GRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
rse of an address at the recent Agri- 
ence held in Colombo, the Governor 


20,000 acres, in time the nation’s timber-bearing 
Railroad. 


almost say 


cation in vernacular schools should be primarily 
based on the fact that children attending these 
schools are the sons of an agricultural peasantry 
and are for the most part likely to take up future 
careers as agriculturists. Unless we can give this 
education in the primary vernacular schools with a 
strong agricultural bias, I fear that the result of 
education will be to wean the people from the land, 
rather than to make children of peasants abler cul- 
tivators of the soil than their forbears.” 

“The main object of Government’s land policy,” Sir 
Clifford continued, “should be the multiplication of the 
peasant proprietor throughout the island, as opposed to the 
establishment of large estates. Our chief difficulty is the 
problem of securing some method of getting the peasant 
proprietor into possession of land and preventing its 
alienation by improvident persons to local capitalists, but 


even that difficulty is one that it should be possible to 
overcome.” 


ADVERTISING 

During the eighth annual National Sugar, Con- 
fectionery, and Chocolate Convention, held in Lon- 
don early in May, Sir Harold Mackintosh gave an 
illustrated talk on “Adventures in Advertising.” He 
said the public were getting more and more inter- 
ested in advertising, and as advertising improved 
in quality it was commanding more and more at- 
tention. Press advertising he placed first in ef- 
fectiveness. In it the seller was able to give “the 
reason why to buy” in a manner that could not be 
done on the poster. 

Advertising, he added, helped to steady trade, increased 


output, and reduced overhead expenditure. It was in a 
sense more necessary to business than raw material. 


LACK OF STABILIZATION 

More uniform buying of coal by American con- 
sumers in such a way ‘as to permit shipments from | 
the mines to be evenly distributed over the year 
was urged by D. H. Pape, of the National Coal As- 
sociation, speaking to the International Railway Fuel 
Association convention in Chicago. Pape said that 
this would reduce the overdevelopment of the coal 
industry, would eliminate fluctuations in the price 
of coal and would save carrying charges on an ex- 


cess investment of $1,221,970,640. 


The cost of idle time in the bituminous industry in 
1921, as the result of unequal distribution of demand, 


amounted to $123,912,000, and the total loss to capital, ~ 


labor and the public was approximately $400,000,000, ac- 
cording to Pape. ; : ’ 


THE MACHINE PROBLEM ; 

Further displacement of labor by machinery on — 
the railroads is threatened by a new machine which © 
lays from 60 to 85 steel rails in an hour and displace 
a railroad gang of 25 men. Such a machine is : 
at work on the Betlilehem branch of the R 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Als Monatsschrift veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle 
des Central-Vereins, 3835 Westminster Place, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Abonnement, $2.00 das Jahr, zahlbar im Voraus; einzelne 
Hefte, 20 Cents. 

Club-Rate: 5—25 Exemplare an eine Adresse, 15 Cents 
das Sttick; 26 Exemplare und mehr, je 12 Cents. 

Abonnement auf Lebenszeit, $50.00. 


Die sozialpolitische Bedeutung 
des Frohnleichnamsfestes 


Von Karl v. Vogelsang fiir das von thm redigierte 
Wiener Tageblatt “Vaterland” geschrieben und 
in diesem veridffentlicht am 27. Mat 1880. 


“Pange lingua gloriosi 
Corporis mysterium.” 

Wenn in den alten Landern der Christenheit der 
Frithling in voller Pracht seinen Einzug gehalten 
hat; wenn Wald und Wiese in immer neuer Schone 
sich verjiingt haben; wenn die Saaten, welche die 
fleiszige Hand des Menschen gottvertrauend der 
Erde tibergeben, in frischem Griin die Hoffnung 
auf den Herbst beleben; wenn der Segen Gottes 
sichtbar auf Flur und Higel, auf Thal und Gebirge 
niederstromt, und wenn mit dem, der allerh. Drei- 
faltigkeit gewidmeten Sonntage der hehre Cyklus 
der Feste, durch welchen uns die Kirche das glor- 
reiche Erlosungswerk vorfihrt, seinen Abschlusz 
gefunden hat—dann kommt der Tag des Frohn- 
leichnams, des im allerheiligsten Altarssakramente 
wunderbar gegenwartigen Leibes Christi. Er be- 
deutet die Vollendung der Gnadenthaten des Herrn 
und wir feiern ihn, wenn die Natur in der Fiille 
ihrer Herrlichkeit erbliht ist, die ihr Gott alljahrlich 
von neuem schenkt. 

Das Fest der Vollendung! Am Kreuze unter To- 
desschmerzen, Hohn und Verachtung ist die Erlé- 
sungsthat vollzogen, welche die Gott entfremdete 
Menschheit seinem Gesetze und seiner Gnade wie- 
dergewinnen sollte. In den Herzen Weniger und 
Niedriger nahm sie zuerst ihren Eingang. Die Mach- 
tigen und Groszen, die in wahnsinniger Uppigkeit 
dahinlebenden Reichen, die das seufzende Volk bis 
auf das Mark aussaugenden, es im Sklavendienste 
erniedrigenden Gewalthaber, sie entsetzten sich iiber 
_ die neue und doch uralte Lehre, sie suchten sie im 
_ Blute der Martyrer auszurotten. Die Kirche muszte 
sich in die Katakomben verbergen. 

_ Aber aus dem Blute der Zeugen, aus den Flam- 

menworten der Bekenner erwuchs machtig die 
t der Bekehrten. Schon konnte ‘Tertullian 
eiben: “Wir sind von gestern und haben uns in 
ganzes Reich, in die Stadte des Kontinentes, 
die Inseln, in Garnisonen, Munizipien, Han- 
selbst ins Lager, in den kaiserlichen Pa- 


- und organisierte in Rechtsinstitutionen die A 


ia Kirche, 
| net, sei 


Christenthum richtete seinen Kult in den Basilik 
und in den verlassenen Prachttempeln des Gotze 
dienstes ein. Wichtiger wie das: es begann nic 
nur die Herzen der Einzelnen umzugestalten, se 
dern auch den Staat, den Ausdruck und das Org! 
der Gemeinsamkeit. 

Junger Wein in alte Schlauche! Das in weltli] 
verstindiger Klugheit selbstgentigsam abgeschlc 
sene, mit den Freveln eines Jahrtausends beladej 
Roémerreich muszte untergehen; jugendfrische Bg 
barenvélker, die in der Einfachheit und Reinhj} 
ihres Lebens sich noch den Nachhall der Uroffef 
barung bewahrt hatten, brachen herein, zertriimm@¢ 
ten die verderbte alte Herrlichkeit und waren at 
erwahlt, ein neues Reich zu bilden, in welchem ¢ 
Offenbarung sich zu Gesetzen und Institution 
kondensieren sollte, 

Jahrhunderte lang wahrte die schwere, die leider} 
volle, die unermiidliche Arbeit der Kirche, bis a 
dem ungefiigen Marmor ein Bild des Ideals herve 
trat, welches dem gottlichen Kunstler vergeschwel 
Ein unvollkommenes, vergangliches Bild, w 
Flecken und wie es das Material, die gefalle 
Menschheit, nicht anders zu geben vermag. A 
dennoch ein Bild dessen was Gott gewollt. Ei 
Inkarnation des Gesetzes der Gerechtigkeit und d 
Liebe, der Freiheit und der Harmonie, dargeste 
in politischen und sozialen Institutionen zur V 
wirklichung der Bitte: “D e i n Reich komm 
Dein Wille geschehe wie im Himmel so auch a 
Erden!” | 

Nicht mehr sollte es ganze Klassen von Mensch 
geben, nur zum Leiden, nur zur Unterdrtickung ¢ 
boren, nur mit der Hoffnung auf ein ausgleichend 
Jenseits getrdstet. Nicht mehr sollte die Arbeit n 
Schande, wohllebender Miissigang mit Ehre gepaz 
sein. Der Mensch, nach dem Bilde Gottes 
schaffen, mit hoher Wiirde und Adel geziert, sol 
nicht massenweise in entwiirdigendes Elend versi 
ken. Christus hat mit gottlicher Macht die Sklave 
ketten zerschlagen, die so fest geschmiedet ware 
dasz eine liignerische Wissenschaft sie fiir Natt 
gesetze erklarte. 23 

Die christliche Ger ike htigkeit rege 


des Volkes; die christliche Caritas half lieb 
dem individuellen Ungliicke; aber niemand d 
sich erdreisten, dem Hochmuth des Besitzes 

rauch zu streuen und das Barmherzigkeit zu nenn 
was vor Gott eine Pflicht der Gerechtigkeit w 
Kaiser, Konige, Bischofe und alle, die sonst 
Macht von Gott zu Lehen trugen, muszten be 
Kinsetzung in ihr verantwortungsschweres 

allem geloben, dasz sie Gerechtigkeit iiben, | 
den Schwachen, Armen und Unterdriicl 
reich une Nae sein wollten. Die EF 

einer geheiligten Vorbereitungsstitte fiir « 
keit erklart, und alle Einrichtung 
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zt; der Papst und der Kaiser. In Eintracht 
‘n sie gemeinsam das ewige und das zeitliche 
der Volker wahren. 
s zur Vollendung verwirklicht wurde dieses 
niemals; aber schon dasz die Christenheit es 
n, es konzipieren, es anstreben konnte, war er- 
m, war die groszte geschichtliche Leistung, seit 
Velt steht. 
ad in jener Zeit war der Moment da, das Frohn- 
namsfest einzusetzen. Einer von der Welt 
sschlossenen frommen Klosterfrau wurde der 
e Gottes 1230 geoffenbart and 1236 wurde das 
:zuerst in Luttich gefeiert. 


; ist das Fest, welches bedeutet, dasz die im 


heiligsten Altarssakramente wirkende Gnade 
Welt erobert, sie der Stinde and ihren Werken 
;wonnen; dasz die Erlosung, welche wir im hei- 


i Opfer feiern, vom Altare, aus der Kirche her- 
edrungen ist, dasz sie die Erde sich zu eigen 
acht hat, dasz sie dieselbe gereinigt, geheiligt 
‘dasz sie sie durchdringt und re giert. 
eshalb geschieht es, dasz diesem Triumphzuge 
sti tiber die Erde des Kaiser’s Majestat in seiner 
tht demtithig nachfolgt. Er bekennt sich als 
en Diener und berufen, das Werk der Erlosung 
'weisem Szepter zu férdern und mit starkem 
werte zu schiitzen. Deshalb sollen ihm folgen 
die er gesetzt hat, in seinem Namen’ Recht zu 
‘chen, Gesetz und Ordnung zu wahren. 
eshalb folgte dem Leibe des Herrn einst in 
em, dankendem Geprange die in Ziinften und 
angen herrlich geschtitzte und geordnete Arbeit. 
folgte ihm, laut preisend und anbetend den Gott, 
selbst auf Erden Arbeiter gewesen und die 
eit also mit den hdchsten Ehren geschmiickt 
s folgte dem Frohnleichnam im festlich frohen 
e der Landmann durch das wogende Ahren- 
. voll Jubel and Dank gegen den Gott, der wie 
aerrlichsten Dome, so in der armsten Dorfkirche 
ch nahe ist in personlicher Gegenwart allen sei- 
| Erlosten. 
s folgte dem in Brotgestalt gegenwartigen Gotte 
Schar der festlich geschmtickten Frauen, Jung- 
en and Kinder ; sie folgte ihm mit dankerftllten 
zen, laute Lobgesange auf den Lippen, ihm, der 
erlost hat von der Schmach der Rechtlosigkeit 
der Entwiirdigung, die das Heidenthum dem 
wachen bereitet. Sie folgte ihm, da sie noch 
t herabgewiirdigt war zum Existenzkampfe in 
Fabrik, ja im Bergwerke. 
nd heute? Ist noch heute die Erde des Herrn; 
ie noch heute ihm geheiligt; regiert heute noch 
heiliges Gesetz; beseelt Staat und Gesellschaft 
€ noch der Segen der Erdsung ? 
s giebt Lander, es giebt Volker, einst hochbe- 
bei denen das Allerheiligste Altarssakra- 
ich nicht mehr 6Offentlich sehen lassen darf, 
‘nen es sich in das Innere der Kirche zurtick- 


5 


zu verbergen, endlich nur noch in den 
_Eiinzelner Zuflucht zu finden. Es giebt an- 
I in denen ein giftiger Sektenhasz und 


musz, vielleicht um sich bald wieder in Kata- 


bsolutismus pete ane a ; 


der Frohnleichnam nicht mehr seinen friedlichen 
Triumphzug feiern kan, wo viele Tausende katho- 


lischer Christen seiner beseligenden Gegenwart 
trauernd entbehren mussen. 
oo ae 
In den Tagen Vogelsangs begleiteten alljahrlich 


der Kaiser von Osterreich und andere Mitglieder des 
Hauses Habsburg das Allerheiligste durch die Stras- 
sen Wiens. Dem war der letzte, freudig ausklin- 
gende Abschnitt dieses Aufsatzes gewidmet. Nun 
ist auch dort an der Donau manches anders gewor- 
den. Dagegen wird heute die hl. Eucharistie verehrt 
in Landern und Stadten, die unsren Grossvatern 
noch nicht einmal dem Namen nach bekannt waren. 
Als Prinz Bernhard von Weimar im Jahre 1825-26 
unser Land bereiste, zog ihn nichts nach Chicago. 
Er hatte dort auch nichts erblickt als zwei oder drei 
Hiitten, ein Blockhaus, und ein kleines trages 
Fliiszchen, das tber schlammigen Grund seinen 
Weg zum Michigan suchte. Dorthin stromen gegen- 
wartig Hunderttausende, Ihn zu ehren, der unter 
Brotgestalt angebetet wird. In hunderten von Kir- 
chen und in ebensovielen Zungen wird man ihn 
preisen, den eingeborenen Sohn Gottes, der sich 
herablasst, unter uns zu weilen und unsere geistige 
Speise zu sein. 

Die grosse Frohnleichnamsprozession am letzten 
Tage des Kongresses wird den Siegeszug des Hei- 
landes durch die neue, unsren Vorfahren unbe- 
kannte Welt symbolisieren. Vergessen wir in unsrer 
Freude iiber die hehré Bedeutung dieses Festes 
nicht, wie bald auf den Tag, an dem die Be- 
volkerung Jerusalems Christus zujubelte und seinen 
Weg mit Palmzweigen bestreute, der Tag des Kreuz- 
wegs folgte. Auch wir miussen geprift werden, 
und die Zeichen deuten darauf hin, dass die Tage 
der Priifung nicht mehr allzu fern sind! 


Die Standehausbewegung. 


Die Zahl der Gegner des Industrialismus und der 
aus ihm hervorgegangenen Groszbetriebe auf cen- 
tralistischer Grundlage ist wahrlich nicht gering. 
Trotz aller Verherrlichung der Maschine und der 
Centralisation der Industrie finden sich immer wie- 
der Manner, die, wie Ruskin und Morris, die eiser- 
nen Sklaven des Kapitals als Feinde der mensch- 
lichen Arbeit denunzieren, wahrend die centralisti- 
schen Groszbetriebe von allen Seiten angegriffen 
werden. Der bekannte Architekt Ralph Adams Cram 
geht ja sogar so weit, in seiner Schrift “Walled 
Towns” dem in sich” selbst abgeschlossenen Stadte- 
wesen des Mittelalters das Wort zu reden. Von 
deren Erneuerung erwartet er eine Neubluthe der 
Kultur. Mehr von rein wirthschaftlichen Voraus- 
setzungen dagegen gehen die Gilde-Sozialisten aus, 
die, jeder Centralisation abhold, einen Gruppen- 
Sozialismus eingefiihrt sehen mochten, und nicht. 
jenen Kollektivismus, der von einem straff organi- — 
sierten, ‘centralistischen piaatanraneng und einer mit. 


Pexilcratie unzertrennlich ist. ‘ 
Zu was diese Reaktion fithren wird anit ob, ed 
Rettung vor ginzlicher Centralisation de 
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schaftslebens einerseits, und die Neubelebung des 
Handwerks und der Kleinbetriebe anderseits, die 
heute vor allem in der belgischen Weberei hoffnungs- 
voll erscheint, verwirklichen wird, laszt sich nicht 
voraussagen. Die kapitalistische Kultur musz mog- 
licherweise erst noch schwere Krisen und Kata- 
strophen durchmachen ehe aus der erwahnten Reak- 
tion und der Unlust kommender Generationen und 
der farbigen Véiker, sich unter das Joch der Ma- 
schinenfrohn zu begeben, ein Zustand hervorgeht, 
der es gestattet, die menschliche Arbeit wieder in 
ihre Rechte einzusetzen. Erst dann werden auch 
solche Bestrebungen, wie die Wiedervereinigung 
des Arbeiters mit den Produktionsmitteln, dauern- 
den Erfolg versprechen konnen. 
x Ok OF 


Aus dem Widerstreben gegen die centralistische, 
im Kolossalbetrieb gipfelnde Wirthschaft ging in 
Deutschland die Standehausbewegung hervor, und 
zwar bezeichrienderweise in der Didzese Trier, wo 
unter Bischof Korum eine dem Centralismus und 
Staatssozialismus entgegengesetzte Richtung sich er- 
halten konnte. “In Mayen (Rhld.), heiszt es in der 
Broschtire: “Die Standehauser u. d. Gesellschaft 
zur gegens. Untersttitzung’’, “haben sich Priester 
und Laien zusammengeschlossen, um an der Wie- 
derverchristlichung des Erwerbslebens zu arbeiten. 
Die Arbeitscentralen fithren den Namen Stande- 
hauser. Alle Mitglieder der Standehauser sind 
Mitglieder des III. Ordens des hl. Franziskus. Den 
inneren Kern der Mitarbeiter bilden die Priester 
und ledigen Laien, welche ein gemeinschaftliches 
religidses Leben fithren nach einer besonderen 
Lebensordnung und sich “Gesellschaft der gottlichen 
Liebe” nennen. Ausserdem gehoren aber auch ver- 
heirathete Manner den Standehausern als Mitar- 
beiter an.” 

Aufgabe der Standehauser ist es, die erwerbstha- 
tiges Katholiken zunachst in der “Gesellschaft zur 
gegenseitigen Unterstiitzung (Vereinigung der 
gottlichen Liebe)” zu sammeln zu suchen und zwar 
gestutzt auf folgende Leitsatze: 

1. Der Mensch ist auf Erden, um durch die 
Erkenntnis, Liebe und den Dienst Gottes sein iiber- 
naturliches Ziel zu erreichen. 

2. Alle menschlichen Verhaltnisse miissen die- 
sem Endzwecke des Menschen untergeordnet sein 
und ihm dienen. 

3. Fir den Menschen als kérperlich-geistiges 
Wesen ist der Regel nach die geordnete Befriedi- 
gung der leiblichen, materiellen Bediirfnisse Vorbe- 
dingung zur Erlangung jenes Zieles. 

4. Die geordnete Befriedigung der materiellen 
Bedirfnisse ist im grészten Masze abhangig von 
einer geordneten Wirthschaft, 

5. Die wahre Wirthschaftsordnung muss also 
derart sein, dass in und durch dieselbe der Regel 
nach die allgemein natiirlichen Anlagen der Men- 
schen beachtet und die natiirlichen Forderungen der 
Menschen erfillt werden. 

6. Der natiirlichen Veranlagung des Menschen 
entspringen folgende Forderungen: 

a) ein gentigendes und sicheres materielles 
=e Auskommen, > 
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b) ein geordnetes, ruhiges Familienleben, | 

c) ein gewisses Masz von Freiheit und Se} 
standigkeit, damit er sich seiner individuellen Na} 
nach entwickeln kann—Nur  seltene herois« 
Naturen konnen von diesen Forderungen absehey 
7. Fir die heutige Wirthschaft ist ae 
nicht die Erfiillung der Forderungen der naty 
lichen Veranlagung des Menschen oberstes uw} 
richtunggebendes Gesetz, sondern die Wohlfeilhj 
des .materiellen Produktes; sie sieht von mof 
lischen Rticksichten auf den Nebenmenschen, wen 
stens insoweit solche tiber das starre Recht hinay 
gehen, ab und ftihrt darum zur Entfaltung al 
egoistischen Krafte, zum Ansichreiszen aller Pi 
duktion, zum Immergrészerwerden, zum Grog 
betrieb, zur Groszindustrie und zu Proletarig 
heeren. 

8. Diese egoistisch centralistische Produktio 
weise mit Groszbetrieb, Groszindustriestadten, Pi 
letarierheeren kann ihrem Wesen nach jene Fe 
derungen der menschlichen Natur nicht erfillen, 
sie, auf die freie Konkurrenz gestellt, keine Sich 
heit im Auskommen gewahrt, Uberreichthum u 
Pauperismus ztichtet, die Familien auseinanderreis 
und den Gefahren der Industriestadt tiberliefe 
den Menschen zum Sklaven der Maschine und d 
Gesamtbetriebs macht und infolge der weitgehend 
Arbeitstheilung geistig abstumpft. 

9. Alle Versuche, unter Beibehaltung der eg 
istischcentralistischen Wirthschaft die Forderung 
der menschlichen Natur zu erfiillen, sind deshz 
vergebens. 


Darum verzichtet auch z. B. der Sozialism 
thatsachlich hierauf und laszt das Individum in d 
Gesamtheit untergehen und ist Gegner des Privat 
genthums, der Eimehe und der Familie. 

10. Nicht nur vergebens sind sie sozialistisch 
Versuche, sondern sie sind sogar der Natur d 
Menschen entgegengesetzt, da sie die individue 
Freiheit, das Privateigenthum, Ehe und Fami 
untergraben, 

11. Die decentralisierte Wirthschaft jedo: 
kann die Forderungen der Menschennatur fir ¢ 
Masse erfiillen. © 

12. Deshalb musz moglichst erstrebt werden 4 
Erhaltung und Erbreiterung der selbstandigen Ex 
tenzen in Landwirthschaft, Handwerk und Handi 
die Wiederverbindung des Arbeiters mit den Pt 
duktionsmitteln, Klein- und Mittelbetrieb an Ste 
der Groszfabrik und des Groszhandels. 

13. Solange die centralistische Wirthschaft n 
ihren groszen Schaden andauert und dort, wo d 
Decentralisation natiirliche Hindernisse im We 
stehen, musz der Staat die vorkommenden V 
stosze gegen die Gerechtigkeit durch Gesetze ; 
verbieten und durch Gericht zu ahnden suchen ur 
ferner musz der Staat die ungerechten und der Ce 
tralisation Vorschub leistenden Gesetze abschaffe 
—Aber nicht darf der Staat Verstésze gegen d 
Liebe, welche das centralistische System in Ma 
mit sich bringt, gesetzlich und zwangsmassig 
unterbinden, vielmehr muss er hier der Privatmc 
und Privatfiirsorge freien Spielraum lassen. 

(Fortsetzung a. S. 107) 
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\ German-> American Army 
Chaplain at Newport News 


im the Civil War 


Il. 
‘he following occurrence may illustrate still 
re clearly the correctness of this opinion (regard- 


the inadequate representation of the Catholic 
igy among the army and navy chaplains): 
‘eral weeks ago the so-called solemn dedica- 
1 of the large, handsome chapel tent in the 
irters of the Sixteenth Massachusetts Regi- 
at at Camp Hamilton took place. The Pro- 
sant chaplain of that regiment, a well-man- 
ed, courteous gentleman, came to Newport 
ws to invite the various army chaplains, im- 
Ming myself, the Catholic chaplain, to the cele- 
‘tion, saying that it was proper for me to be 
sent since there are about 400 Catholics in 
regiment. I am truly Catholic and tolerant, 
[ I see more clearly each day that in a re- 
‘ous way nothing can be gained in the Army 
‘h rigid coldness; and so I accepted the invi- 
son and attended. I found I was the only 
tholic among the nine chaplains, stationed 
+h regiments, on men-of-war and in hospitals; 
vas also the only German chaplain, since the 
> non-Catholic clergymen, attached as chap- 
as to the Seventh and Twentieth New York 
ziments, failed to appear. The so-called dedi- 
40n was conducted with what Protestants 
suld consider adequate solemnity, and was in- 
-d carried out with eminent propriety; I was 
*wn much honor, yes, real distinction, and my 
glish sermon was very well received, although 
‘ould not refrain from teasing the white-col- 
ed divines by referring to the Pope. All in all, 
eft the scene of this mixed clerical activity 
+h the conviction, far from consoling for a 
tholic heart, that no real equality is practised 
-e, where—everything else being equal, that is, 
an army corps composed almost half and half 
‘Catholics and Protestants—there is but one 
tholic chaplain as against nine, or even eleven, 
otestants. At any rate, I was present to prove 
't a Catholic priest knows how to appear and 
speak before an anti-papistic College of Doc- 
is and has the courage to do it. If I add to 
s description that among the entire military 


ls Wool and Mansfield, the Badenese Turner- 
onel Weber and the everywhere beloved pay- 
er, there is scarcely—I do not say a more 
s or more extraordinary—TI say scarcely a 
r known personality than the Catholic chap- 
of the Second N. Y. Volunteer Regiment ;— 
make this contention it will surely please all 

dlics, in particular my fellow-priests, will 
e news to my friends and relatives 
ir, and will certainly not be interpreted 
as self-praise. — ‘Pn 


Leet 
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*s stationed here, with the exception of Gen- | 


On my pastoral trips to Monroe I am accus- 
tomed now and then to spend a few jolly minutes 
with my esteemed countrymen, the Turners of 
the 20th New York Volunteer Regiment; and I 
herewith acknowledge publicly and _ gratefully 
that Colonel Weber, Lieutenant Colonel Weiss, 
and Regimental Surgeon Hauser (the latter two 
Austrians) and in particular my colleague, the 
Protestant preacher Dr. Fritz, from Oberkirch in 
Baden, and in fact all the officers and men of 
this regiment at all times receive me with great 
friendliness. Olim meminisse juvabit—we come 
to talk of all the dear persons, places and pecu- 
liarities of our still remembered and cherished 
German fatherland, we recall with bliss how we 
used to sing in Freiburg, Tuebingen or Munich: 
“Ich war Brandfuchs noch an Jahren,” etc.— 
Tempi passati!—And while the present offers 
but little of peace or tranquility, we feed on a 
happy past, and that with all the greater justi- 
fication since, opposed by a bitter and deter- 
mined enemy, we do not know when the next 
bullet may come flying, nor “gilt sie mir oder 
gilt sie dir.” 

Let us return, after this brief but fitting di- 
gression, to Monroe and see how buildings of 
many kinds, such as stores, private and military 
warehouses, extensive barns, houses for military 
purposes of all sorts, mail and express offices, 
restaurants, etc., rise almost like mushrooms 
from the ground, yea, how “Old Point Comfort” 
is gradually taking upen itself the cares and wor- 
ries of a city. In fact, the milling and jostling 
ef soldiers and civilians, of members of the in- 
fantry and the cavalry, of officers and privates, 
of whites and Negroes, of buyers and sellers, of 
thirsty and “dry,” offer the picture of a great 
market, and this in particular in the morning and 
at evening, when the steamers plying between 
Baltimore and Newport News arrive and depart. 
How could it be otherwise in a place at which 
the necessities of life and war materials to fill 
the demands of thousands arrive, are received 
and from where they are hauled or carried away 
in various directions. And at that Monroe is not 
only the distributing point for necessaries but 
also for luxuries: bread in every variety of flour 
and baking; meat from all sorts of animals, 
game and fish and oysters, poultry, wines from 
all climes and countries, Rhine wine and Neckar 
wine, Lager beer, ale, whisky, gin and brandy 
of every kind, not to forget cherry bitters, are 
to be had there. Further, the various privileged 
stores provide all sorts of clothing material and 
finished garments, uniforms and equipment from 
head to foot. And more: all imaginable and mar- 
ketable kinds of furniture and likewise tools and 
utensils for home, garden and camp can be had 
in Monroe, along with every variety of cheese,— 
American, Dutch, English, Brick cheese and even 
“Schwitzer Chas.” Really, one can read in the face 
of many an officer, as clearly as if printed there 
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in bold display, that the American army of the 
North in this hour and in this department is well 
provided for—in general. Special unfilled needs 
have already been noted and will be noted later 
on. 
Mid this bustle and noise of life in war time 
and of money-making business the Catholic 
chaplain’s hours and labors flow along in joy and 
sorrow—promiscue. With his Master and model 
he must confess that the Superiors, the com- 
manders, those who should be educated, the offi- 
cers and those who make a pretense of education, 
a Pontius Pilate, an. Annas; a “Caiaphas, the 
camp-leaven of Pharisees and Sadducees, are not 
devoted to him, but rather the simple, lowly, 
obeying class of soldiers; that the one most at- 
tached to him is not, sad to say, his German. 
countryman, but rather the poor Irishman who, 
in his humility, has become worthy of the grace 
and the light to see more correctly than the su- 
per-smart children of the world. The sons of 
the Green Isle and of St. Patrick are the pioneers 
of the Catholic faith in the army also, just as 
they carry and transplant this Catholic faith and 
the English language into all parts of the earth. 
I am tempted to apply Uhland’s words to religious 
conditions in the army: 

What forced itself upon my sight 
I cannot praise nor can I blame. 

For ’tis disheart’ning everywhere, 
Yet saw I many eyes aflame, © 

And heard hearts throb in hopeful prayer. 


In conclusion, just a little something in lighter 
vein. Among the manifold acquaintances I made 
in this war, which throws together men of every 
nationality, character, qualification, profession 
and trade, there is that with a Suabian country- 
man and soldier, Johannes Weber of the Seventh 
N. Y. Volunteer Regiment. This man has at- 
tended all possible schools and has been em- 
ployed in all possible occupations; he is as 
quaintly humorous as he is shrewd, but he has 
the commendable characteristic of being very 
thrifty and of sending all the money he lays 
aside to wife and children in the Suabian Black 


_ Forest, where his aged father lives, whom he 
_ also helps support. He was formerly with the 


my in Wuerttemberg; bootblack to an officer 


ee poidns the University of Tuebingen; a servant 


to students; a servant of the City Council of his 
ve city; district field and game warden for 

¢ Royal government; hunter; farm manager; 
stributor of dodgers for travelling troupes of 
clown in the employ of circus riders. He 
sure in talking about his “student and 
and has acquired from his various 

tely repertoire of technical ex- 


' properly one must begin at the bottom. La 


away, as a result, besides a package of toba 
for my “Ehni” (grandfather), a resounding 

on the ear; my countryman of the Seventh R¢ 
ment, however, is Mr. Hans Michel “Tknowit| 
from Nagold. He is very obliging towards | 
and ever ready to do me small services; and sij 
in my Irish-American regiment no beer can 
had, he occasionally brings me some from 

Seventh. If then, of an idle evening, there 
a few friends about me, we have him, to v 
the monotony of camp life, relate the jokes ¢ 
perform the tricks he pleased the people wv 
hundreds of times in the cities and market ¢ 
ters of Germany, for instance on the open place 
front of the Schuetzenwirthshaus in the villi 
of Oberndorf. Withal he is not only filled w 
a real pride in his “career” but also a pride of 
cestry. “My great-great-great-grandfather,” 
told me once in his stuttering manner, “waf 
general, and my entire family, including mys 
have the qualifications for a general in our bloc 
At present the future General Weber from ] 
gold is only hospital steward and medicinal p 
terer in the Seventh Regiment; but the ex-clo 
is shrewd and is marching straight ahead into 
position of Surgeon-General of the Army. V. 


the path becomes easier. 
*x K XK 

In Father Miettinger’s next letter, dated Feb 
ary 17th, there is a brief reference to the fact t| 
he had been stationed at Nassau and Kindeshc 
in the State of New York, this statement confi 
ing our assumption regarding his identity ( 
March issue C, B. & S. J.). This communicat 
was left unfinished on the date given and was ci 
tinued on February 22, Washington’s birthday. 1 
dressing himself again to his “countryman,” | 
editor of the Wahrheitsfreund, Fr. Miettin 
writes (1. c. p. 338-9): 4 

I have just returned, wet to the skin, from M’ 
roe, where I celebrated mass yesterday and t 
since a soldier does not carry an umbrella, | 
have to wear wet clothing for two or thre 
Wet ground, wet clothes, and rheumatism—th 
together, do they not? Whew, I am shiverin 
this season of the year the days are so shor 
the steamer sails at such inconvenient hours 
cannot possibly read mass on Sunday in both 
here and in Monroe; hence I have made 
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-arce could hear all confessions in time to catch 
steamer. Now I am sitting in my quarters, and 
rain is trickling through all the seam’ of the 
and between the cracks in the wooden hut I 
e built onto the front of the tent. I have never 
‘erienced so heavy a rainfall. I can hear the 
d playing over in the camp of the Seventh New 
‘k Regiment, and I cannot help thinking that 
se gentlemen must be sitting in warmer, drier 
cozier quarters than I have, for I am not in a 
od to even think of playing music. 
sut I shall write you, dear Cousin Wahrheits- 
ind, a little something, Thus this disgusting 
i will have accomplished a little good anyway ; 
‘rges me to write to you, and my letters addressed 
your esteemed publication bring me honor and 
2s. For I must tell you that priests and lay- 
1 have written me, urging me, in flattering tones, 
continue to send you my reports, to make them 
x and frequent, and to be sure to add something 
sesome, presumably as a sort of seasoning. Be- 
es, my former parishioners and pupils in Nassau 
Kindeshook in New York had gained the im- 
‘ssion from my recent report that I was the only 
pr devil in camp who had been utterly forgotten 
_ who had received nothing to “save.” There- 
pn they sent me an exceedingly charming letter 
| a large case containing sausage, bread and 
ses, while an Irish friend added two bottles of 
pirits’ “for the Father Professor.’”? Unfortu- 
‘ely the “Father Professor,” now a simple chap- 
a, received only one whole bottle, and it was ag- 
\vating to notice from the smell of the fragments 
‘the other, broken, bottle, that it had contained 
nething like choice Madeira wine. Many thanks 
smy friends up North. However, to be quite 
thful, I must advise the Wahrheitsfreund that 
soldiers did not forget me at Christmas and 
jw Year. I received many gifts, shared with 
‘ers in eating many choice morsels of food, and 
s able to give quite a few bottles of good drink to 
‘er, poorer men, who had received nothing. A 
enchman in particular moved me deeply by his 
sughtfulness, offering me his entire Christmas 
<, containing a roast goose, cakes and fruit and 
vottle of Holland gin, and asking only that I drink 
health of his family and include them in my 
syers. I was happy to do both, without accept- 
- his entire gift. I also received many other 
»ofs of affection, gratitude and devotion during 
holy season, which is now past. 
3ut now to something else. In the first place I 
ould like to say a little about the condition of the 
np and its surroundings. 


\@ x KX * 


February 22, 1862. 

forth America is celebrating today the birthday 
George Washington, whom it rightly calls the 
ther of his country”; he has merited hs title 
his perseverance, bravery and_ skill as com- 
under in the war of the Revolution, by his wis- 
justice and clemency as President of the new 
ic, and his modesty, unselfishness and purity 
racter during his whole life. We shall prob- 


i 


have to forego a special celebration today, for — 


the rain is again falling hard and fast and without 
mercy. I also intended to hoist a flag with the na- 
tional colors, red, white and blue, but the sky looks 
as if we were condemned to pass the day in prose 
and rain. 

Our military forces are being strengthened again. 
Yesterday three regiments arrived on steamers. It 
is a joyous sight when the ships, loaded to the top 
of the wheelhouses with soldiers, run in, the bands 
playing and the men on board and on land shouting 
at the top of their voices. Still more troops are 
to come; in fact, the force under General Wool 
here and in and around Monroe is to be brought up 
to a strength of 20,000. But then, there is room 
enough about here, and there will be occasion to 
fight soon enough, since we are lying in the midst 
of the enemy forces, between Richmond and Nor- 
folk. Whether we are to advance against the 
enemy from the South, when General McClellan 
orders the march on Richmond, or will support 
General Burnside when he attacks that very impor- 
tant point, Norfolk, from the North, remains to 
be seen. The soldiers are shouting with the joy of 
battle, having been advised of the recent brilliant 
victories won by their comrades, who have also 
taken Fort Henry, Fort Donelson and Roanoke 
Island, while we are daily expecting news of the fall 
of Nashville and Savannah. 

All of our troops are in excellent condition; they 
are well fed, splendidly uniformed, and properly 
armed and drilled. The quarters, too, are, for the 
greater part, warm and, though perhaps not com- 
fortable, at least habitable. "There are but com- 
paratively few tents still to be seen. In all of the 
regimental camps the principle has been carried out 
of each company of 100 men having a barracks, a 
wooden structure, built of tree trunks, with the bark 
still on them, fixed horizontally or vertically, for the 
walls, and covered by a board roof. Opposite the 
barracks of the privates are those of the captain 
and his two lieutenants, in one line. Another line 
is formed by the barracks of the staff officers, New- 
port News looks very much like a settlement, a small 
city. 

I am happy to inject the remark at this point that 
my regiment, the Second New York Volunteers, has 
two advantages: firstly, nowhere else is there such 
regularity and order in the building of the barracks, 
and nowhere such cleanliness in the streets; and 
secondly we have the best military music—men who 
play with good taste and great precision the most 
difficult military and operatic compositions. It is 
further an indisputable fact that in my regiment 
there is no better company than the so-called ‘Ger- 
man Company,” with its courageous officers, Cap- 
tain Arzt and Lieutenant Schlaefer, The two lat- 
ter and the Director of the Regimental Band are 
my mess companions. In general, I must give due 
credit to German skill and German good taste in 
the matter of barracks building. In no other regi- — 
mental camps are there such attractive wooden build- 
ings as in those of the German regiments. In the 
camps of the Turner Regiment and the Steuben 
Regiment one may find structures, the style, exectu- 
tion and attractiveness of which reminds one force- 


. ; hee a 
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fully of hermitages and Swiss houses. The building 
and equipping of these houses has been made com- 
paratively easy by the fact that our privates and ofh- 
cers have taken from the fine, well constructed and 
elaborately furnished houses of the rebels, who have 
vacated everything within a radius of 10-15 miles, 
many things they needed—doors and door frames, 
windows and window sashes, shutters, bedsteads, 
tables, chairs, sophas, mirrors, pianos, porcelain- 
ware, curtains, carpets, etc. I know one lieutenant 
who has one wall in his barracks made entirely of 
doors of valuable mahogany. Since Army Chap- 
lains are not supposed to lead in plundering, but 
may, with the permission of the General, trot be- 
hind and pick up what others leave, I have acquired 
nothing except the door to my quarters and two 
windows; a small table and a bit of carpet were 
“presented” to me by two friends in the Zouave 
Regiment; “it is easy to cut straps out of other 
peoples’ leather,” and this may be all the more par- 
donable since some say that even the saintly brothers 
Crispin and Crispinian, moved by charity, stole 
leather from the wealthy and made shoes for the 
poor from it (Fr. Miettinger follows a popular 
though erroneous translation of the words “stallt 
das Leder,” meaning provided the leather, not stole 
the leather. The Editor). And if our poor sol- 
diers, who must forego so many comforts in camp 
and field, hunt down the dozens and hundreds of 
ownerless cows, pigs, turkeys, chickens, geese, etc., 
roaming about the woods, and add them to their 
comparatively meager domestic equipment, there 
may be some slight excuse for this also. 


Regarding Virginia I may be permitted to remark 
that the rich, often princely, furnishings of the 
plantation homes, the number of the slave dwellings 
surrounding them, the outbuildings and barns allow 
conclusions regarding the wealth of the former 
Alas! alas! 


re 
have 


| lish language so perfectly adapted 
| the people as we ee 


| “nt 45 § "1 


labor against want; now they have work, foo 
wages, and a carefree existence in the service 4 
the government. In Monroe one can seé a fe 
Negro “ladies” dressed as stylishly as any lady 
fashion in New York or Paris. 


The German Immigrant and ~ 
Gis Books 

On different occasions we have pointed out th 
no group of Catholic immigrants did so much rea 
ing of Catholic books, almanacs and newspapers, 
the one consisting of men and women of Teuton 
stock. 

Up until quite recently certain standard bool 
were to be found in every well-arranged househol 
together with the more ephemeral periodicals ar 
annuals. Now that German is no longer the lag 
guage of the home, many a copy of the Goffit 
and Lives of the Saints finds its way to the Bureai 
the well-thumbed pages of the volumes giving prog 
of their having seen service. )' 

How well those priests of the German-speakin 
countries of Europe, who introduced the people f 
wholesome reading, served the cause of religion, ¢ 
incident related in the April issue of the Germa 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, Der Sendbot 
proves, “A missionary,” says the account print 
under the caption ‘“Three Useful Books,” “had fi 
quently met German Catholic immigrants in West 
ern States, who did not see a priest for years 
a time. Nevertheless, he found them, parents 
well as children, well instructed in their religion 
‘How is that possible?’ he inquired in astonishme 
‘That’s very simple, he was told. ‘We brou; 
with us from Germany our Catechism, the Goff 
and The Lives of the Saints. These books, es 
cially, however, the Catechism, we read in the e 
nings after our tasks had been accomplished, -: 
of a Sunday. Moreover, we studied them and w 
through them with the children. Besides, we pray 
to God diligently, and in this manner we remai 


Catholic, and our children know their Catechis1 


well as the children of Germany.” 43°98 
With the loss of the German much of this 

for good Catholic reading has been forfeit 

is piel due to the absence of books ie 


which obtained to the di WOM 


In 
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: Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


vident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

: Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

tee oP resident Stephen A. Junglas, Cleveland, 
nio. 

+ Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
is. 

-and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Box 

364, St. Paul, Minn. 

asurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 


cutive Committee: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
jWm. V. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; O. H. Kreuz- 
oerger, Evansville, Ind., and Anthony J. Zeits, Phila- 
\delphia, Pa. The Major Executive Committee in- 
cludes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the Presidents 
and Spiritual Directors of the Catholic Women’s 
Union and the Gonzaga Union. 

. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, III. 
Communications intended for the Central Verein 
hld be addressed to Mr. John Q. Juenemann, Box 
{St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Wl these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
1 supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
rding to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
‘ar circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
rally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 
e: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 

Pius X. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 
Wherever riches confer honor, there everything 
, honesty, righteousness, chastity, virtue, counts 
nothing. 


Mscr. F. HETTINGER. 


. visit to Western Canada has convinced Profes- 

Scott Nearing that the various produce pools 
be successful because of the class consciousness 
he farmers... A certain measure of class-con- 
usness is necessary to insure the achievement of 
;s justice, but class consciousness alone is syn- 
mous with class selfishness. Class selfishness, in 

ssence, cannot be distinguished from individual 
ishness. The class-conscious will, as they always 
e done, exploit and oppress other classes, if they 
: The Canadian Co-operator. 


careful examination of society will satisfy the 
lirer that all the people engaged in the work of 
sportation, conversion and exchange, are but 
ents of. the producers, and live out of the 

ities they produce, and that the producers 
rich or remain poor precisely as they are re- 
ed to employ less or more persons in the mak- 
their exchanges. . . . Converters and ‘ex- 
must live, and they must live out of the 


Henry C. Carry in 
pee Thestiarmony of Interests. 


and addressed the rulers of the nations involve 


sider calmly the just d 
_ the nations; to satisf 


greed and have led their dupes to the cannon’s 
mouth; and the dupes have marched gaily to the 
accompaniment of the fanfare of drums. 


But the real danger that we would wish the social- 
ists could see is that they also are becoming the 
dupes of words, of fine theories, of panaceas. For, 
if facts revolt against certain theories, we believe 
that there is one fact that will revolt against the 
socialistic remedy of collectivism. That fact is the 
human weakness inseparable from long-continued 
public administration of resources, The socialists 
would benefit workers by placing them in a subli- 
mated work-house where their wants will be satis- 
fied after a fashion, but at the sacrifice of their per- 
sonal liberty. Not in this way will the fine balance 
be preserved between individual initiative and social 
utility. Do the public men that we know in the ex- 
ercise of government functions warrant us in the 
belief that all will be well, if, not a limited number 
of things, but everything, be handed over to the 
charge of officials? Will there be no waste when 
everything is pooled? Will the care of the public 
purse, which in the past has tended to make fin- 
ished actors of public men, to corrupt them sooner 
or later,—will it transform human nature into 
angelic purity so that they will become ministering 
angels in human distress? Will workmen, by the 
very fact of control, rise superior to human nature 
as it has manifested itself in the past? We have to 
think of this possibility of corrupt officials, and not 
convert the State into an idol. The states we know 
are not the ones on which we would shift ali our 
burdens and responsibilities. It seems strange to try 
to remedy our distress by giving them still more 
power, power over all our resources. The remedy 
does not seem to lie in a plethoric State; the remedy 
for the abuses of private property is more private 
property, a fuller and more equal distribution of 
the fruits of the earth. We shall not find the rem- 
edy in making the State an ever-present nurse with 
humanity in a bath chair. 

G. P., in Irish Theol. Quarterly. 


The Heritage Benedict XV. Left the C. V. 
Benedict XV. of blessed memory was the out- 


standing champion of peace during the world war. 


Called to the chair of Peter shortly after the out- 
break of the war, which contributed to break the 
heart of the saintly Pius X., he followed the ex- 
ample set by his predecessor by calling for prayers 
for peace and by exerting his influence with the 


nations at war and those neutrals who might be able __ 


to determine in part the course of events. | 


_ He had scarcely ascended the throne when, on 
September 8, 1914, he issued a special appeal tO 


the faithful throughout the world to pray for pe 


the struggle, urging them to put an end to the dreac 
ful carnage. Again on January 28, 1915, he iss 
a touching appeal to the heads of the warri 
ples, pleading with them to begin at or 
j demands and 


A 


as, 


i 


he 
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thus put an end to the terrible struggle.” His 
third general effort was made on August 7, 1917, 
after our country had joined forces with the Allies ; 
his impartiality, his deep sympathy with the vic- 
tims of war, and his “constant care to do all in 
our power to put an end to these evils, and to 
arouse a more kindly feeling in nations and their 
rulers” are set forth clearly in this document. 


Benedict’s pleas were largely left unheeded by 
war-maddened and hate-blinded diplomats and war- 
riors. After the armistice he sought to exert his 
influence in the interest of an enduring peace, urg- 
ing above all the removal of hatred and prejudice 
as impediments to peace. So solicitous was he for 
the great cause of international conciliation that he 
did not confine his appeals to the Catholic world 
at large, nor on the other hand to the framers of 
international policies, but confided his hopes and 
the desire of his heart to groups of his children. 
And so it came about that, after addressing him- 
self to the Bishops of Germany in 1919 he, in July 
of the same year, entrusted to the Central Verein 
the two-fold mission of relieving suffering among 
the victims of the war in the European countries 
and of laboring for a just peace. Primarily he 
desired that endeavors be directed towards the com- 
bating of hatred and ill-will, the bringing about of 
better mutual understanding and conciliation, and 
the resumption of economic relations between the 
one-time warring nations, in the hope that these 
relations would result in the cultivation of friendli- 
ness, 


This sacred trust, confided primarily to the Cath- 
olics of German descent in the United States, and 
through them to all American Catholics, yea to the 
whole of the American people as co-workers in this 
holy cause, was communicated to the Central Verein 
at its Chicago convention, held in August, 1919, 
by Archbishop, now Cardinal Mundelein. The ap- 
peal is so unequivocal and the mission so honorable 
that the salient parts of the letter of the Papal 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, in which it 
was conveyed, may fittingly be repeated here: 

“The world cannot possibly enjoy the blessed fruits of 
peace for any length of time unless that hatred be entirely 


blotted out and all the nations be brought together again 
in the sweet bonds of Christian brotherhood. 


“To bring this about the Catholics in a more particular 
__-‘ manner must lend themselves, since they are already closely 
united in the mystical body of Jesus Christ, and should 
: therefore constantly give others an example of Christian 
charity. And in accomplishing this result the work of 

German Catholics in the United States, who, being 
ed by the closest ties to both lately warring races, 
to be particularly successful. - 


sequently, the Holy Father, to whose heart there 

10 g dearer than the real conciliation of the nations, 

who has already addressed Himself on this subject to 

shops of Germany, now appeals to you in order 

_ too may co-operate in such a noble mission. 

tT, knowing the dreadful conditions under which 
Germany are now living, the Soverei 


moral, and in the au 


mg 


deliberations of the Conference ; and wh 


Father feels certain that not only you will gladly respor; 
but all the children of your generous country withe 
any distinctions whatever, for surely they will be mindfi 
of the great services their fellow citizens of German bir 
and descent have rendered their country during this wil 
In this way they will become real benefactors of t| 
human race and draw down upon their own nation 4 
mighty God’s choicest blessings.” 


The latter part of this mission has been fulfille| 
Our members have given lavishly of their means fi 
the relief of suffering and the promotion of varior 
Catholic works in the stricken countries. But tl 
first part of the task assigned has been little mo 
than discussed among us. The keynote of tl 
Allentown convention was “The Peace of Chris 
the selection of the motto implying the desire 
the Central Verein to labor for the coming of peac 
Far more specific were the lectures and discu 
sions heard at the Central Bureau Study Cour 
held in conjunction with that gathering, on whi 
occasion the Rev. Doctors Engelen, Bruehl ar 
Muench lectured on: Causes of International U: 
rest; Development of International Law and Mov 
ments for World Peace; Christian Solidarism ar 
World Peace; and Respublica Dei, the Christie 
International, 


A sincerely intentioned, well motivated and pi 
tentially effective beginning. Under other circun 
stances the Allentown Study Course should hav 
been the impetus to an intelligent, fruitful moveme 
among Catholics towards better international u: 
derstanding and conciliation. In purpose and sco 
the course was an attempt to execute that impo 
tant part of the commission entrusted to us by Ben 
dict XV., sanctioned by the repetition of the demar 
of his successor, His Holiness Pope Pius XI., f 
the Pax Christi. Now the Central Verein proposi 
to take the next step towards performing a duf 
imposed by one Pope and implied in the expresseé 
wishes of his successor. The Conference on Idea! 
of Peace, to be held in Springfield, Ill, on Satu 
day, June 26th, is to be this step. ‘= 


It is sincerely to be hoped that it may be th 
beginning of a modest endeavor to labor for a be 
ter understanding between the peoples of the worl 
which should lead to more friendly relations. — 
cannot possibly have an immediate effect of 
reaching consequence. But when members o 
hierarchy, the clergy and the laity of our own cc 
try and of several European countries will h 
set forth their best thought on the conditions 1 
constituting barriers to peaceful relations 2 W 
their findings will have been submitted to the 
vention of the men and women in the 
Verein movement; when the press of th 
will have recorded the intent at Jeast, if 1 


duty of laboring for the cause of interna 
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aoting a better understanding among nations. 
her, friends of peace outside of our ranks may 
heart and renew their efforts. At any rate, 
distinguished member of the American hier- 
iy recently said regarding the Conference: ‘The 
vand for justice between the nations must be 
ped by the people before those who shape the 
cies of the countries will take heed; if the de- 
d remains unspoken, they will not be moved to 
rect an evil condition; if the demands become 
tulate, are supported by various groups of 
sens and are presented with sufficient empha- 
and force, we may hope to see an improvement. 
‘eannot hope for great immediate results; but 
should voice our demands, trusting that others 
second them and lend them emphasis, so that 
afficiently strong popular movement for con- 
tion and peace may result.” 
-he ambition of the Central Verein is to give 
jimpetus and to add to it as far as it may. That 
ae underlying thought of the Springfield Con- 
nce. It will, moreover, be inspired in a re- 
pus sense by the influence of the Holy Eucharist 
the Eucharistic Congress; in a secular sense 
vill draw inspiration from the memory of the 
de Lincoln, the great conciliator, the man with- 
imalice, for it will be held in the shadow of his 
b. 
‘hese are the premises of the Conference; the 
clusions that will be drawn and the duties that 
be imposed will devolve upon our membership 
arily. May they have the courage and good 
to bring the blossom to fruit. 


he Cardinal Virtues of the Lay Apostolate 


‘onventions of lay societies and leagues should, 
hey are to serve their purpose at all, be occa- 
as for a quickening of the lay apostolate, a re- 
wal of the spirit and the virtues that should im- 
ithe lay apostle to action in the cause to which 
and his organization are devoted. It may be 
oful to recall at this time what are some of the 
ements for the lay apostolate, regarding the 
essity for which there can no longer be any 
ee 
of the members of the hierarchy of Ger- 
with whom the Central Bureau has been in 
t for a number of years, chiefly in conse- 
ice of the European relief endeavors of our 
bers, and who have favored the Bureau with 
of the Pastoral Letters they addressed to 
locks, is His Eminence Cardinal Bertram, 
ishop of Breslau. The Lenten Pastoral 
- of His Eminence, written in 1921 out of 
s of his fatherly heart and dealing with 
Apostolate, a Royal Priesthood,” con- 
dmirable statement concerning the “four 
of the lay apostolate.” The thought 


culties in particular that must be reckoned 


are the fundamental features of the lay apostolate? 
What brings down the blessings of God upon the 
paths of the Apostle in the laymen’s garb?” “Four 
characteristics are required,’ the statement con- 
tinues, “which must be the cardinal virtues of the 
lay ‘apostolate. ‘They are: a lightsome faith, the 
social sense, faithful perseverance and a cheerful 
disposition.” 


“Faith shows you the value of each immortal 
soul. In comparison with it all temporal goods 
are as naught. .. , Lightsome faith shows you the 
eternity of the decision which each soul must make. 
Love follows, impelling you to save souls from 
the abyss. Faith shows you the entire frightful- 
ness of the wounds which sin has inflicted on man- 
kind. This realization wakens the desire to help. 
Apostolic love does not rest until the remedy for 
the wounds has been found and applied. Thus 
the sun of faith illumines the, entire grandeur of 
the apostolate. Under the influence of this light 
the soul becomes convinced that here is indeed the 
royal priesthood of which St. Peter speaks. . . 


“Sincere brotherly love, a true social sense, is 
the second requirement of the apostolate in our 
time. ... A Christian social sense expresses it- 
self in unselfish charity towards even the poorest 
and strangest fellow-man and in love for the entire 
community, for the parish, the Church. You should 
cultivate love for the entirety. Therefore what 
concerns the whole Church should concern you also. 
The social sense in the lay apostolate demands 
hearty support of all the great tasks of the Church, 
_.. In your more immediate circle the social sense 
should find expression also in your love for the 
poorest and most neglected of your brethren. . . . 
The life of Christ . 
the understanding of the distress and the failings of 


others. Like the Savior you should be able to sense 


and understand the moods and the soul-sufferings 
of those who are beginning to lose courage and 
those who are already given to despair, to under- 
stand the soul-suffering of our people. You should 
never turn away in pride, as though it were by 
your own merit that you are spared the same 
misery and distress. True humility teaches one 
to sense the sufferings of others with the soul of 
a brother, teaches true social perception. If you 
have this attitude the right word will come to your 
lips, your voice will have the right intonation, the 
pressure of your hand will help you to labor as a 
lay sapostler an ee cee one 

“From lightsome faith and brotherly love flows 


that third characteristic, without which the lay 


apostolate would remain barren,—courageous pers 
verance. Beginners in apostolic labors are ap’ 

be depressed by the great difficulties standing 
the way of apostolic zeal. There are three 


boldness and shrewdness of the enem 


h and the lar. 


should be your model for | 


ae 


wi 
“Saas 


Ao: 
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surrounded by the words ‘In this sign thou shalt 
conquer.” Courage is necessary, Cardinal Ber- 
tram declares, in championing the cause of the 
Church, which alone in these dangerous times can 
save and preserve the highest possessions of the 
people. It is necessary for the struggle against 
shamelessness and impurity, necessary in the do- 
main of charity, where increasing needs and nu- 
merous setbacks tend to discourage even the most 
well intentioned efforts. 
“To the lay apostolate, thus equipped, the fourth 
characteristic, a cheerful spirit, readily associates 
itself. Can you picture a true apostle of the peo- 
ple, going about with a disgruntled bearing and a 
sullen mien? You cannot. No matter how serious 
the trend of the age and therefore also the task 
of the apostolate may have become and may still 
become, cheerfulness and joy must be present in 
the lay apostle; for where they are lacking, there 
love is wanting. There the sunlight is missing 
from the eyes, the voice lacks the consoling, win- 
ning tone. But charity, love, renders men happy 
and removes harshness from look and word alike. 
Ours should be a noble joy. This joy we shall 
set up against the growing rudeness and coarseness 
which threaten to degrade the whole of the public 
and private life of the people. It should be a deep joy 
of the soul. Numerous individuals and societies, 
which at one time sought their pleasure in trivial, 
outward undertakings and amusements, today take 
greater interest than ever in sublime tasks con- 
nected with the public welfare and find therein far 
greater pleasure and intellectual joy as a reward.” 
These, then, are the “cardinal virtues” of the lay 
apostolate, as Cardinal Bertram names them. ‘They 
evidently apply to organizations as well as to indi- 
viduals. Where they are practiced in a marked de- 
gree they not only help attain the purposes of the 
apostolate, but they also react favorably upon those 
practicing them. Would it not be fitting for some 
of our societies to question themselves seriously 

as to how much of the non-success, of which many 
- complain, is due to the absence of the one or the 


Perhaps the most comprehensive, thoughtful and’ 
racticable draft for Catholic Action, designed for 
ur organizations, embodying both educational and 
smedial endeavor, ever submitted at one of our 
ventions, is that prepared by the Rev. Joseph 
itker, of St. Louis, and laid before the Hermann 
of the Catholic Union of Missouri on 

e draft, adopted by the convention, was 
Site S ath Wet ; 
aS 


#3. 


I. For the Rural Communities. } 

We recommend the arranging of Farmers’ Institu 
or similar educational and social gatherings, with the p 
ticipation of several adjoining communities, under the a 
pices of our societies and parishes. These institutes 
meetings shall be held annually or semi-annually. C 
District Leagues, now existing or yet to be formed, may 
well adapted to assume the patronage over these meetit 
and to see that the proper arrangements are made. 

At each such general institute or farmers’ meeting th 
shall be at least one address on one of the follow: 
subjects : 

1, Modern Farming Methods. 

2, Farmer’s Co-operative Organizations. 

3. Problems of Rural Community Life. 

In addition to addresses on the subjects mentioned thi 
shall be at least one address, preferably by a priest, 
some question of ethics pertaining to the economic 
social subjects discussed. 

While the local societies shall carry out their own ple 
in this regard, we consider it highly desirable that, in mz 
ing arrangements for such gatherings, they confer w 
the Central Bureau of the Central Verein. 


Those who make the arrangements for these institu’ 
shall also appoint a committee of not more than thi 
men whose duty it shall be to investigate local conditie 
with a view to determining how and to what extent t 
measures proposed and approved at these institutes c¢ 
be most advantageously put into practice. 


ZI. For the Cities, 


We recommend the formation of a Welfare Committ 
in each city parish, composed of men and women, to wo 
in conjunction with the Reverend Pastor. Its duty st 
be to make a social survey of their particular parish, 
of such districts of their parish in which destitution p 
vails. Co-operation in and with the St. Vincent de Pa 
work will be desirable in this connection. is ; 

It is hoped that the findings of these committees w 
lead to a better understanding of the deplorable develo 
ments of city life and better methods of prevention, reli 
and readjustment of family life. The additional ho 
may be warranted that they will contribute towards be 
tering the lot of those members of our rural populati 
who must go to the city to make a living, and, in pa 
also, towards discouraging those who should remain ¢ 
the soil from going to the city. is 


Ill. Preparation for More Effective Action in Co 
and City. — 
_We recommend that at the Central Bureau (and, 

sible, elsewhere in the state also, under the auspice. 
e Bureau) Courses in Christian Ethics be held in w 

their application to social problems is to be treated. — 
leling these courses there shall be courses in ‘social © 


The Reverend Clergy and the lait 
’ y are to be u 
take advantage of such lecture courses, 


We hope by these means ultimately to obtain a body 
trained workers who are thoroughly acquainted with 
theory and practice of social work in city and coun! 

The proposal is in agreement with the re 
announced intentions of our organization 
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The Kingship of Christ 

eeaching on the Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius 
iinstituting the Feast of the Kingship of Christ, 
"A. Winsborough, in a sermon at St, David’s 
edral, Cardiff, said that the mass of the peo- 
mn England and Wales were earnestly seeking 
these true fundamental principles upon which 
ealthy society must be based. Catholics had 
2 principles in the Kingship of Christ, and 
first move must be to support, each in their 
way, the Catholic Truth Society, the Catholic 
ial Guild, the Catholic Evidence Guild, and the 
olic Press, and every other organization whose 
ct was to spread these truths among their non- 
aolic brethren. 


ose of our State Leagues which have thus far 

are enjoining on their members the duty of 
dcipating in the first public celebration of this 
t, on October 30, next. Let them, in the mean- 
re and again after that day, engage with us in 
mactivities of Catholic Action, whose purpose it 
» help consummate the Kingship of Christ in 
Pty. 


Catholic Action, Non-political 
‘wo important principles are vindicated in re- 
decisions of the Catholic Association of French 
ith: (1) that a Catholic Association as such 
ald be non-political, and (2) that in any case 
Hes is not the best field of activity for youth. 
decisions referred to are as follows: 


The adhesion of a group of Catholic Youth to 
political party whatsoever is forbidden. 


The directors of the Association must abstain 
any political action of a nature to compromise 
r group or their union. 

Individual affiliation of any member of the As- 
ation with a political movement is authorized. 

The Association has always considered that the 
‘k of moral and religious training is the most 
ential duty of youth; it cannot, without danger, 
-urned aside from this task. att 
> is desirable to impress the thought that “Cath- 
Association as such should be non-political,” and 
-, therefore, Catholic Action too must follow this 
sept, on the officers and members of our socie- 
Let them always remember that their ideal has 
set up by Leo XIII, as follows: “Christian 
mocracy is that beneficent movement for the wel- 
2 of the people.” By doing so, they will avoid the 
alls of politicians. 


The Youth Movement 

scently over 800 young people met at Birming- 
for the week-end at close of the International 
uncil Convention to discuss the subject “Building 
jan Citizenship.” Commenting on this meet- 
Missouri Sunday School News says: “There 
skeptics who believe youth is not interested 
‘a subject and its related topics. Attend- 
t this Birmingham Conference would remove 


ho were permitted to sit in the 


was the experience of the | 


balcony and listen to the eager participation of the 
group of young people on the floor below.” 

According to the same source, “the most inter- 
esting feature of the Conference was the action 
which instituted an International Young People’s 
Council. The formation of this Council so that the 
various states and provinces may be adequately 
represented is still to be planned, but the young 
people at Birmingham laid the foundation by elect- 
ing international officers; and the naming of an 
outstanding Canadian young man as president was 
an interesting commentary on the wide fellowship 
of the group.” 

It would seem that the Youth Movement, which 
is such an important feature of post-war Europe, 
is beginning to take root in our country also. Out- 
side of the Mission Crusade, its coming is noticeable 
only in Protestant and radical circles, however. 
Are there no young Catholics of vision? 


How the Migratory Bird Bill Was Pushed 


While various Farm Bills and numerous other 
important matters were awaiting their attention to- 
wards the end of May, the Senate at Washington 
spent over a week considering a migratory bird bill. 
A man, who has seen many years of service around 
the Capitol, writes: “It really does seem foolish 
at times, but I cite this instance just to show you 
what organization and propaganda may accomplish. 
The wealthy sportsmen of New York, who main- 
tain a National organization, are behind this bill, 
and as a result of the pressure they brought to bear, 
they got it up into the Senate.” 

Nor was this all. In consequence of the propa- 
ganda organized by men, who have both the means 
and the brains to accomplish their ends, the mem- 
bers of Congress were energetically importuned to 
favor the migratory bird bill. “Strange as it may 
seem to you,” our friend writes, “more letters have 
been received in our office regarding this bill than 
on farm legislation.” 

A well-known Swiss priest, a popular writer of 
great influence, declared that in our days the proverb 
ora et labora (work and pray) should be changed 
to: pray and organize. An organization, however, 
avails but little if those constituting it will not fol- 
low the advice of their chosen officers, and neglect 
to make known their position regarding questions 
cf vital issue in which they may and should be in- 
terested. So let our people learn from the men 
who pushed the bill referred to above. 

A Substantial Contribution for the Historical 

Library from the Sisters de Notre Dame 

The Notre Dame Sisters at Milwaukee have 


again indebted us to them by a valuable and gen- 


erous contribution to our Historical Library. The 
receipt of the recent gift came about in this wise: 
Something more than a year ago a friend of the 


Bureau included in a shipment of books a copy of 


the “Schul-Encyclopaidie zum Gebrauche fiir An- — 


fanger in der teutschen und englischen Sprache, 


von den Schulschwestern de Notre Dame,” dated — 


ag 
ate 
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1869, our copy being of the fourth improved and 
enlarged edition. Its value being realized, the book 
was not immediately shelved in the Library, but set 
aside for discussion in the historical department of 
Central Blatt and Social Justice, and in the Febru- 
ary edition of the current year we treated of it in 
an article entitled “An Early Aid to Americaniza- 
tion” (1, c. pp. 378-9). This article, along with a 
letter requesting other early and later editions of 
books published by the School Sisters de Notre 
Dame, was sent to the Motherhouse in Milwaukee, 
whereupon we were advised that a Sister would be 
instructed to collect what was available and to send 
it to us for the library. 

Early in May we received the following fine as- 
sortment of books these Sisters have published: 

Schul-Encyclopadie etc., 8th edition, Milwaukee, 1884; 
same, 9th edition, 1888—Kurzgefaszte Sprachlehre mit 
einem Auszuge der Naturgeschichte, teutsch und englisch, 
eingerichtet z. Gebrauch i. d. Schulen der Schwestern d. 
N. D. fir Anfanger, 1864—Compendium of Useful 
Knowledge, by the School Sisters de Notre Dame, 1870.— 
Lesebuchlein f. d. lb. Kleinen, gebraucht i. d. Schulen der 
teutschen Schulschwestern U. L. Frau, 8 neuverb. Aufl. 
1866 (incl. a Kleiner Katechismus).—Lesebiichlein etc., 
8th (?) edition, 1870—Anfangsegriinde f. d. lb. Kleinen in 
a) Religion, b) Niatzlichkeit, c) Wohlanstandigkeit— 
Devotions for Holy Communion and Confirmation (first 
half English, second German) Milw. 1873—Devotions 
for Holy Communion, etc., 1880..—The Teaching Nun’s 
Magazine, 1925—Added to these Notre Dame publications 


were two bound volumes of the Einsiedler Marien-Kalen- 


der containing ten calenders each, those for the years 
1841-1850 and 1851-1860. 

The school texts listed are unquestionably very 
rare today, and for this reason also we are grateful 
to the Sisters for their contribution. They are, be- 
fore all, valuable historical material, showing how 
the Notre Dame Sisters in the sixties already 
adapted themselves to the needs of their pupils. 
Should there be other copies of editions of the 
Encyclopadie or other books published by this con- 
gregation (or other congregations whose members 
are largely of our blood) on the shelves of our 
members, it would be advisable to send them on so 
that our collection of textbooks may be made as 
complete as possible. That will be one way of 
showing gratitude to the teaching Sisters who have 
done so much for the education of Catholic youth 
in our country and for the development of the 
parochial schools, in both of which our members 
are deeply interested. 


— 


Appreciations of Our Monthly 
_ Occasionally our Free Leaflets are used as texts 
in class. Quite recently some German Free Leaf- 
_ lets were sent to St. John’s Seminary at San An- 
at the request of Rev. F. Drees, who wrote us 
publications appealed to the students at- 
classes in German. 
letter, containing this information, Father 
) reters to our monthly, especially how- 
e num i ites 


terly Thought, the new philosophical magazine to 
issued shortly, etc, we seem to be in a fair way 
rising from the depths of materialism to nobler heig 
_,.I1£ we could but induce our people to make use 
such magazines, as those mentioned above, and to's 
port them, I believe we would be doing the thing f 
necessary at this time. I shall boost the Central Blat 
season and out of season, and try to impress upon” 
members of our Staatsverband that unless they” 
diligent readers of this monthly, they can not poss 
be good members of our association.” ey 

Will not the officers of our major organizat 
help to bring this appreciation of our monthly, 
the attention of the members? Should they be w 
ing to do so, let them add what America, one of 
magazines mentioned by Father Drees, says of c 
tral Blatt, in the issue of May 15th: | 

“The Central Blatt and Social Justice was the 1 
Catholic journal in the United States devoted entirely to 
cause of Catholic reconstruction, and it has steadily mj 
tained a high degree of excellence. It is now beginning 
nineteenth year of its service. Carrying scientific y 
practical articles on the leading social and economic i 
of the day, it has consistently given the Catholic inter} 
tation on all the vexed questions arising out of our mod 
industrial and agricultural conditions. Illuminative a 
cles on The Woman’s Apostolate are a quarterly fea 


x K *K 
Of the expressions of opinion on our month 


¥ 

4 

recently voiced in the Catholic press anent the fi 
: 

1 

\ 


issue of the 19th volume of Central Blatt ¢ 
Social Justice, the following weighty statement 


Ly, 


the scholarly editor and publisher of The Fe 
nightly Review, Mr. Arthur Preuss, deserves to 
pondered by our members: 4 

“Central Blatt and Social Justice, the oldest Cathi 


3 


periodical in the U. S. devoted exclusively, or at le 
primarily, to the cause of Catholic social reform, has } 
tered upon its 19th year of uninterrupted publication, | 
is the official organ of the Catholic Central Verein anc 
edited and published by the staff of that organizatic 
Central Bureau, located in St. Louis. SS 

“That this excellent and high-class monthly, under | 
editorship of Mr. F. P. Kenkel, has rounded out eight 
years of service without an essential change of pol! 
indicates a remarkable consistency and continuity of eff 
on the part of its editors and contributors, and a sin 
devotion to the cause of Catholic social reform and acti 

“Asis unfortunately usual in all cases where the 
outweigh the purely material aims, the response on 
part of the public has not been commensurate w: 
efforts of the editors, and we feel that the Catholic 4 
owes it to the devoted men who are issuing this m 
to double its subscription list.” : 


* ao. oS a oe 
The Bureau is deeply indebted to the C 
Union of Missouri for voting the sum of o 
sand dollars for its support-at the annual conv 
To this sum was added another hundred d 
voted by the Catholic Women’s Union of Mi 
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Central Bureau Endowment Fund 
wother Parish Pays Balance of Allotment. 
tributions towards the fund during the month 
1 $1,243.00, an exceptionally good showing 
nred with the records of the past twelve months, 
nis total, however, roughly three-fourths, or 
75, came from one state, Missouri, and the 
»f this sum, $600.00, represents the balance of 
nare expected from St. Agatha parish in St. 

Various circumstances having prevented 

r substantial efforts on the part of St. Agatha’s 
iin behalf of the fund, the pastor, the Rev. O. : 
esener, undertook to raise the sum named dur- 
ae month of May. By envelope collections in 

and other means this amount was acquired, 
after the third Sunday of the month, Father 
1er sent it, with his best wishes, to the Bureau. 
* with previous contributions of St. Martinus 
estuetzungs Verein, of that parish, and personal 
{butions of members, St. Agatha’s is now cred- 
vith $750.00—a very handsome amount from a 
arish which has long since seen its most pros- 
s days. Moreover, delegates from St. Mar- 
Verein to the convention of the Catholic Union 
pledged themselves to raise additional sums. 
rthermore, at the convention named, several 
ates undertook to solicit contributions and 
bes, and secured promises totaling $235.00, of 
1 sum $165.00 has since been paid. Following 
honvention the same group of men brought in 
100 that had not been pledged—the gift of Hem- 
han-Spackler Real E'state Co. in St. Louis, a 
‘whose members have no affiliation with our 
nization. 
laer noteworthy contributions were $131.00 from 
central Verein of Connecticut ; $66.50 from In- 
received from five different sources; $63.75 
North Dakota; $35.00 from Wisconsin, and 
10 from Ohio. a 


, 


: 

Month of May at St. Elizabeth Settlement 
oup of 19 children from St. Elizabeth Set- 
rnt and Day Nursery, ably taught by Ven. Sister 
gsalinda, rendered a part of the program of 
I -Archdiocesan Conference of Catholic 
held in the Odeon in St. Louis on Sunday, 
9th. This occasion is always looked forward 
th keen anticipation by the little ones. 

. record of attendance in both branches of the 
on and the case work are illustrated by the 
figures: Continued cases, 42 families, with 
|; new cases, 9 families, with 16 children ; 
ses, 11, with 12 children; active cases, 40 
with 71 children. The average attendance 
hildren. In the Nursery Department 463 


chool children at the Settlement. Of this 


ved, while 480 lunches were pro- | 


es, no charge was made in 121 | 


SS. Peter and Paul, St. Margaret, St. Francis de Sales, 
Immaculate Conception and Our Lady of Sorrows par- 
ishes. A large donation of substantial used furniture was 
received from a member of St. Boniface parish. 14 pairs 
of partly worn shoes, 236 partly worn garments and 4 
pieces of furniture were given to poor families coming 
under Settlement care. 2 extern poor were aided. 

In the pursuit of her efforts in behalf of the Catholic 
patients in the Maternity Ward of City Hospital the 
Social Worker handled 28 cases, of which 2 were those of 
unmarried mothers, Arrangements were made for the 
baptism of 4 infants. 17 visits were made in the con- 
duct of this branch of the work, the total of visits, in- 
cluding 3 to the Central Bureau, being 44. 


With the C. V. and State Leagues 
Convention Dates 

Catholic Central Verein of America and Catholic 
Women’s Union, Springfield, Ill., June 26-29. 

Staatsverband of North Dakota, Richardton, June 
8-9. 

C. V. of Illinois, Springfield, June 26. 

Staatsverband Texas, New Braunfels, July 20-22. 

Catholic Union of Ohio, Cincinnati, July 25-27. 

C. V. of Pennsylvania, Pottsville, August 21-25. 

C. V. of New York, Buffalo. 

State League of Minnesota, Melrose, September 
26-27. 

In the respective states, the Branches of the Cath- 
olic Women’s Union will meet at the same time and 
place as the State Leagues. 


The 70th General Convention in Springfield 
The Principal Events Provided for in the Program 

The unusually early date set for the holding of 
the Convention of the C. V. and C. W. U., and the 
fact that the convention is expected to adjourn on 
Tuesday as against the customary closing date, 
Wednesday, afforded certain difficulties that had to 
be adjusted before a smoothly working program 
could be prepared. Moreover, provision had to be 
made in the program for an unusual feature, the 
Conference on Ideals of Peace, in which American 
and European bishops, priests and laymen and 
women are to participate. The tentative program, 
in addition to some minor features, provides for the 


following events: 2 Zz 

Friday morning, June 25, the Committee on Social Propa- 
ganda will meet, as will also the Legislative Committee, 
that is, representatives of the Legislative Committees of the 
several states. In the afternoon the Committee on Reso- 
lutions will hold its first session. In the evening the 
Executive Committee of the C. V. will conduct its prin- 
cipal business meeting, while other committees will continue 


_ their work. 


Saturday, the 26th, High Mass in honor of the Holy 
Ghost will be celebrated in the Cathedral by the Rt. R 
James A. Griffin, D. D.. Bishop of Springfield, whereu 
the formal opening meeting will take place, with the 
extending of greetings by the local committee, appointin; 
of committees, etc. The business session, adjourning — 
noon, will be reopened in the evening, leaving the after- 
noon free for the Conference on Ideals of Peace. 
The guests to this conference will be tendered a lur 
at and Hotel by the Mic Lunche 

1 ies to the 
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and our own country, the addresses and discussions to be 
followed by a visit to the Tomb of Lincoln at5 p.m. 

Sunday morning at 9 a. m. City and State officials will 
welcome the delegates, whereupon Pontifical High Mass 
will be celebrated in the Cathedral, At 2 p. m. there is to 
be a street parade from headquarters to the State Arsenal, 
where a mass meeting is to be held, at which Rev. Alphonse 
M. Schwitalla, S. J i 
Louis University, will deliver the principal address on “The 
Eucharist as a Social Factor in the World Today.” An- 
other address will probably be arranged for. The evening 
is set aside for committee sessions. 

Following the High Mass for the departed members on 
Monday morning the business sessions will be resumed ; 
on Saturday morning, after the reading of the President's 
Viessage, the Catholic Women’s Union will have gone into 
separate session, and will continue its business on Monday 
merning. ‘The afternoon session of the C. V. convention 
will allow time for a lecture by Rev. John H. Beierschmidt, 
Cc. SS. R., of Philadelphia, on “The Holy Eucharist and 
the Family,’ followed by a discussion. Business sessions 
will continue in the evening, when there will also be a 
mass meeting under the auspices of the Catholic Women’s 
Union. At the latter the Rt. Rev. Jos. H. Schlarmann, 
J. C. D., Chancellor of the Diocese of Belleville, will speak 
on “The Holy Eucharist and Woman,” his address to be 
followed by Rev. Dr. Edwin V. O’Hara, of Eugene, Ore., 
Director of the Rural Life Bureau of the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference. Dr. O’Hara’s topic will be “Cath- 
olic Woman in Rural Life.” 

After the High Mass of Thanksgiving on Tuesday 
morning the business sessions will be resumed and brought 
to a close either at noon or as soon thereafter as possible. 
A report on the activities of the Central Bureau and an- 
other on the present status of the Central Endowment Fund 
will be rendered. The last session of the convention will 
be followed by a meeting of the Executive Committee. — 

It is expected that a number of the foreign visi- 
tors, participating in the Conference on Ideals of 
Peace, will address the one or the other session of 
the C. V. Among the distinguished visitors from 
Europe, from whom acceptances have been received 
and announced by the local committee in Springfield, 
are His Eminence, Cardinal Faulhaber, of Munich; 
His Eminence, Cardinal Piffl, of Vienna; Rt. Rev. 
Wilhelm Berning, Bishop of Osnabrueck, President 
of St. Raphael Society; Rt. Rev. Sigismund Waitz, 
Apostolic Administrator of Innsbruck; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. Seipel, former Prime Minister of the Aus- 
trian Republic; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Kreutz, President of 
the Caritas Verband of Germany. 


Auspicious Convention of Indiana 
State League 


The thirty-second annual convention of St. Joseph 
State League of Indiana, in conjunction with which 
the fifth annual convention of the Indiana Branch 


ae 


J., Dean of the Medical Faculty, St.° 


on which occasion Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Preside 
of the Catholic Women’s Union of America, Re 
Didacus Gruenholz, O. F. M., of Indianapolis, Re 
Florian Briede, O. F. M., of Latayette, and 
F. P. Kenkel addressed the audience. : 

The delegates to the joint convention were welcom 
on Sunday morning by Mr. George P. Keller, president) 
St. Peter’s Society, and Mayor M, R. Sulzer, who, in} 
excellent address, dwelt on the importance of true toll 
ance. High mass was celebrated by Rev. Didacus Grug 
holz, O. F. M., with Fathers Chas. Gerdon, of St. Michae 
parish, Madison, and Paul Bleuel, St. Patrick’s, No 
Madison, as deaconand sub-deacon. Rev. Basil Heusl 
O. S. B., of Jasper, delivered the sermon. In the afterne 
the delegates were taken on a sightseeing tour, whereug 
a banquet was served in St. Mary’s School hall. At 14 
mass meeting held in the Grand Opera House in the e& 
ning, Rev. Chas. Bilger presided. Mr. Edw. L. Die 
President of the State League, also spoke. St. Mar 
church choir rendered several songs. 

The deliberations on Monday and Tuesday concerr 
themselves with the President's message; th report 
Mr. Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, on the Central Bure 
Endowment Fund; the report on the activities of the Ce 
tral Bureau by the Director, Mr. Kenkel; the report of 1 
Resolutions Committee. Legislative and organization m 
ters were likewise treated of by President Dietz, Mr. O 
H. Kreuzberger, and others, High Masses were celebra 
on Monday and Tuesday morning, and on Monday eveni 
the convention was in recess, to permit the delegates 
attend the mass meeting of the women’s branch. 
following officers were elected: Spiritual Directors, ] 
Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, Evansville, and R 
Thiele, Fort Wayne; Commissarius, Rev. 
Mishawaka; President, John F. Hoch, Richmond; Vii 
Presidents, Frank C. Schneider, Lafayette, and Cas 
Krum, Madison; Secretary, Fred G. Rupp, Evansvil 
Treasurer, Anton Stolle, Richmond. Mishawaka was — 
lected as convention city for 1927. 

Resolutions adopted by the Convention deal with 14 
Holy Father; the Social Question; Victory Noll L 
Catechist Movement; Our Schools: Curtis-Reed Bill ~ 
the Creation of a Department of Education; Vice; 1 
Situation in Mexico; Fraternizing of Catholics with Sec 
Societies. Y 


Reign of the Eucharistic King Motto of Missot 
Convention 

_ The Reign of the Eucharistic King was the gu 
ing thought of the Convention of the Cath. Unii 
of Mo., held on May 15-18 in St. George parish 
Hermann. The sermon, delivered at high mass_ 
Sunday by the pastor of the Hermann congreg 
tion, Rey. Cyriac Stempel, O. F. M., dealt with 
functions of societies in the service of the Euch: 
istic King. At the afternoon mass meeting, held | 
the open, the Rev. Roger Middendorf, O. F, | 
Lector of Moral and Pastoral Theology at t 
Franciscan Monastery in St. Louis, treated of t 
Papal Encyclical Letter on the Feast of Christ t 
King, whereupon Mr. Aug. Brockland, of the Ce 
tral Bureau, spoke on Social Renewal through t 
Reign of the Eucharistic King. Further, at the me 
meeting of the Cath. Women’s Union, on Mond 
afternoon, Rev. C. Winkelmann, of Richfounte 
addressed his audience on The Holy Eucharist . 
Woman, while in the resolutions of both the n 
and the women’s organizations the significance 
the new feast of the Kingship of Christ and 
social influence of the Holy Eucharist are emt 
sized, ~: 
Other outstanding features of the convention w 
Pah e cs: 


is 
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meeting devoted to a lecture on Credit Unions by 
kRoy F. Bergengren, Executive Secretary of the Credit 
ta National Extension Bureau, of Boston, followed 
discussion; the action of the convention in allow- 
ne thousand dollars for the support of the Bureau; 
response of delegates to an appeal from the chair for 
libutions for the Central Bureau Endowment Fund, 
1 netted $235.00 in cash and pledges; the decision to 
fitarily increase the per capita to the C. V. from 3 
ecents; the report of the Resolutions Committee; and 
eport of the Committee on Catholic Action and Cen- 
Bureau, which submitted a program for future activ- 
vhich, if carriéd out conscientiously cannot fail to 
t in wholesome action and other good fruits. An 
esting development was also the adjustment of the 
ion of the young men’s movement in the Catholic 
m in the following manner: There is to be a Commit- 
pn Young Men’s Activities, with representation of 
ger and older men; the low annual dues of the young 
3 Organization are to continue, and, while the young 
are to sit on committees and in the convention with 
Genior organization, they are also to pursue specific 
ttakings demanding their interest. The meetings of 
“ath. Women’s Union were easily up to the stand- 
bof previous years, which had been highly creditable. 


sé sessions were marked by an intense and ever alert 
est in the work in hand; thus, by close attention to 
tble message of the President, dealing with a number 
tute problems affecting the organization and the C. V. 
-€. B. and to the reports of Mr. A. Brockland, of 
central Bureau, on its activities; of Mr. Ben. Barhorst, 
tman of the Organization Committee; of Mr. H. 
ysmeyer, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, and 
fr. Wm. A. Schmit, Chairman of the Central Bu- 

Promoters’ Committee. Organization efforts are 
mning to bear fruit, the beginnings of what promise 
pecome District Leagues being recorded by several 
sates. The hope was expressed in various quarters 

where formerly existing District Leagues are no 
er active, individual membership campaigns will be 
ttaken. A beautiful custom established several years 
was again observed when the school children of the 
*h on Monday morning received Holy Communion for 
wepose of the souls of the deceased members of the 
> organization. 


ae Resolutions, submitted by Rev. Jos. F. Lubeley, 
man, deal with the following topics: The Holy 
er; Feast of the Kingship of Christ; the Holy Euchar- 
d- the Eucharistic Congress; the Catholic Union and 
cabors for the Reunion of the Church in the Near 

with Rome; the Kingdom of Christ and Catholic 
sk among Negroes; Centenary Celebration of the 
idiocese of St. Louis; Social Problems; the Family; 
enship; Equal Rights; Centralization of Power in 
ederal Government; the Curtis-Reed Bill; Workmen’s 
sensation; The Plague of Immoral Literature; Credit 
ns. The report of the Committee on Catholic Action 
Central Bureau, read and explained by Rev. Jos. Went- 
' Chairman, recommends (a) the holding of annual 
nolic Farmers’ Institutes, or Catholic Days, in rural 
munities, on which occasions, besides an ethical sub- 
there shall be treated and discussed a_ subject 
ting modern methods of farming, farmers’ or- 
vations, or problems of community life; (b) the 

ization, in city parishes, of Social Welfare 
mittees of men and women, cooperating with the 
or, for the purpose of making social surveys of the 
‘as, ascertaining the needs of the poor, seeking the 
' remedies, and tabulating their findings and the 

of their case work; and (c) the conducting in 
\Central Bureau of parallel lecture courses in Social 
‘cs and Social Practice, in the hope that by this means 
: for social service work in city and country may 

ned. , 
fferson City was chosen as next year’s convention 
| Five delegates to the convention of the C. V. were 

d, as were the following officers: President, John P. 
, St. Louis; Vice-Presidents, Frank Lodde, Kansas 


City, and Fred. Wetzel, St. Louis; Recording Secretary, 
Wm. A. Schmit, St. Louis; Corresponding and Financial 
Secretary, M. A. Wohlschlaeger, St. Louis; Treasurer, L. 
Himmelberg, Washington; Banner Bearers, Anthony 
Naes and Hermann Temmen; Members of the Executive 
Committee, Ant. Esswein, Henry Scheffer, Jos. B. Schuer- 
man, all of St. Louis; Geo. Huebner, Kansas City, and 
John Borgmeyer, St. Charles. The convention closed 
with a banquet tendered by the members of St. George’s 
parish. 


Wisconsin President Calls Attention to New 
Secret Society 


Mr. Frank Blied, President of the Central Verein 
of Wisconsin, having learned of the formation of 
a secret economic organization among the farmers 
in his state, issued a letter bearing on the matter to 
the clergy in the rural districts. In his letter he 
enclosed a news item issued by the Federated Press, 
dealing with the society, naming and describing it, 
and declaring in part that “it is a secret economic 
movement of producers which also takes cognizance 
of political developments; its structure consists of 
several degrees—each with its passwords and ritual, 
illustrating the farmers’ life.” 

This is a real service to the Reverend pastors, 
who can now guide their parishioners rightly in the 
matter of the organization, which will undoubtedly 
make an appeal to them as well as to other farmers 
in Wisconsin. 


Resolutions of State League Conventions 


The resolutions adopted by convention of St. 
Joseph State League of Indiana, held on May 16-18 
at Madison, deal with: The Holy Father; The 
Social Question; the Victory Noll Lay Catechist 
Movement; the Curtis Reed Bill; Vice; Persecution 
in Mexico; Secret Societies; Our Schools. Of 
these declarations of principle we quote the follow- 
ing 

The Religious Situation in Mexico 

As a Catholic society we note with concern the anti- 
Catholic policy of the Republic of Mexico. Under the 
present Constitution of Mexico, religion and its exercise 
are subject to state control. As a result of this policy, 
Mexico today has become a nation deprived of all re- 
ligion. ‘ 

“We condemn this anti-Christian movement in Mexico, 
and as Americans and Christians call upon our govern- 
ment to use its influence to again restore religion to its 
rightful place in our sister Republic. 

! Secret Societies. 

Convinced that our religion is the true religion instituted 
by Jesus Christ, we notice with alarm and apprehension 
the spirit of Liberalism, which tends toward fraternizing 
with societies whose tendencies and principles are diamet- 
rically opposed to our religion. 

Social Question. Sas, 

We reaffirm our previous pronouncements on the 
social question and world problems generally, and reiterate 
that the same are not merely economic, or political ques- 
tions, but above all moral questions, and that no real 
sclution can be found without the aid of religion. 

We remind our people that the great work of contribut- 
ing toward the reform of the individual and society was — 
begun by the Central Verein eighteen years ago, and under 
the direction of our Central Bureau we have ever since, 
by printed and spoken word, proclaimed the Catholic 
Program for the reorganization of society on Christian 
principles. 
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With pardonable pride we note that the endeavors of 
the Central Verein have received such recognition that 
we claim to have at least planted the seed for a Catholic 
school of social thought and action in this country. 

We call upon our people to continue to actively partici- 
pate in this great work, to follow the directions and lead- 
ership of the Central Verein and Bureau, and to give the 
Bureau their moral and financial support. We especially 
urge our societies to make liberal use of the literature pub- 
lished by the Central Bureau, especially the Central Blatt 
and Social Justice, and to aim to make every society a 
school for the spiritual, moral, intellectual and economic 
uplift of society. 


Victory Noll Lay Catechist Movement. 


As members of the St. Joseph State League of Indiana, 
we are justly proud of the recognition given by the Cen- 
tral Verein at its Cleveland Convention to the Lay Cate- 
chist Movement in Indiana founded and zealously promoted 
by His Lordship the Rt. Rev. John Noll, Bishop of Fort 
Wayne. 


The delegates assembled in Convention at Madison, In- 
diana, heartily and sincerely endorse the good wishes and 
the fond hope of the Central Verein, that this genuinely 
Apostolic movement for disseminating Catholic truth, 
may prosper and flourish. 


An Active, Strong Society Sixty Years Old 


St. Peter’s Benevolent Society, attached to St. 
Peter’s parish in Jefferson City, is one of those or- 
ganizations in the C. V., which has grown strong 
with years of service. One of those which co- 
operates with its State League and with the Central 
Bureau. It has paid its share in the Central Bureau 
Endowment Fund and more; it is engaged in social 
study, and avails itself of the Free Leaflets of the 
Bureau. And it has a goodly percentage of men of 
the younger generation among its upwards of 200 
members, ‘This membership is remarkable, since in 
1913, the year before the world war, the enrollment 
was only 150. 


; Consequently, when this society celebrated the 
jubilee of its founding, on Sunday, May 23, the 
occasion was marked by a display of strength, prac- 


tically all of the members being present at Holy — 


Communion and at the jubilee breakfast served by 
the ladies of the parish in the school hall; and by a 
tone of warranted optimism and eagerness for new 
tasks, as evidenced in the addresses delivered and 
the response they met with. Rev, Dr. Jos. Selinger, 
pastor of St. Peter’s, addressed the members, while 
Rey. J. A Vogelweid had celebrated the mass. Other 
addresses were delivered by F. P. Kenkel, Director 
the Central Bureau; Mr. Speed Mosby, Judge H. 
Westhus, Mr. F. Koester, and others, while Mr. 
y. Wallau, President, presented an excellent sum- 
ary of the activities of this body of men during 
the sixty years of existence. Congratulations were 
ed from several sources, including the Presi- 
of the Cath. Union of Mo, 
| will entertain the Cath. Union of 
annual convention. 


~ 


men at that, and particularly so at convention tt 
since both are the Recording Secretaries of tl 
organizations. Mr. Fred G. Rupp, of the Indi 
State League, had been provided with a small st 
of Central Verein emblems and picture post ca 
showing the Central Bureau building and vari 
views of St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nurs 
and the children cared for there. Mr. Rupp <« 
posed of the entire stock and sent the Bun 
$12.00 as proceeds of the sales. _ 

Mr. Wm. Schmit, who had been sent a lar 
supply of post cards, sold 120, and remitted $7 
to the Bureau. It was learned later that ] 
Schmit, crowded with duties at the conventi 
sold a goodly number of cards to the delegates 
turning to St. Louis on the train with him. 

This is a fine beginning for the round of ¢ 
ventions. It is heartening to the Bureau staff ¢ 
the results are unquestionably gratifying to the n 
who undertook to render the Bureau this service 


Miscellany 


Officers and other active members of St. José 
State League of Indiana were deeply gratified w 
at the time of the Madison convention, they w 
invited to Annunciation parish, New Albany, for 
purpose of soliciting the affiliation of two socie 
for the League. : 


Rev. Wm. A. Jochum, pastor of the parish named, im 
diately made arrangements for a mass meeting, in| 
parish, the purpose being to acquaint the members | 
better with the purposes of our movement and to win tl 


for co-operation in it. : 


té 

eee 4 
Gifts in kind for various purposes were recei 
during the past month from: 


Mission Circle, Ladies of St. Boniface parish, Qui 
Ill, 2 quilts, 2 stoles, 2 pieces altar linen; St. Joseph’s E 
pital, Highland, Ill., clothing and shoes; Miss B. 
St. Louis, newspapers and magazines; Miss Mary 
St. Louis, newspapers and magazines; Mr. Stephen 
St. Louis, newspapers and magazines, and one frame 
ture; Mrs. L. Bender, Jersey City, N. J., clothing; 
Uelhof, St. Louis; Mrs. D. W. Kules, Syracuse, N. 
J. Knobbe, Florissant, Mo.; F. M. Galloway, Johnste 
Pa., and Mission Club of Perpetual Help parish, St. Le 
newspapers and magazines. er. 


The St. Joseph Liebesbund of Detroit, Mic 
expressed its appreciation of the Bureau’ 
Leaflets in a manner most gratifying. Findi 
there was a surplus of $3.07 left after payin 
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aus dem C.V. und der C. St. 


i Komitee fiir Soziale Propaganda: 
rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
gev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, ©. 

.WKorz, Butler, N. J. 

“Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 

’Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 

iA. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 

bh Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 
Juenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 

». Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 

Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 
nagen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fur die Central- 
> oder das Central Blatt richte man an 

Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


die Hand eines jeden Christen der Gegenwart 
hte ich einen Band der Martyrerakten legen, damit 
arin blattere und lese und lerne, in diesen blutig- 
mnen Jahrbiichern der jungen christlichen Kirche. 
mnermuth braucht ja die Kirche zu allen Zeiten. 
ywenn wir vergleichen zwischen heute and dazumal, 
ist da mehr zu beklagen, das Wiithen des Heiden- 
s gegen die neue junge Religion, die erst ihren 
ith erweisen muszte, oder aber doch der christus- 
iliche Kampf der Gegenwart, die doch die Segnungen 
Christenthus kennt, aber nicht kennen will? Was 
thlimmer, Irrthum oder Bosheit? 

L. Fischer. 


Unter der Oberflache. | 


Tahrend der “Wanderer” anerkennt, dasz die am 
Mai zu St. Paul und Minneapolis abgehaltenen 
hrn zur Erinnerung an das Erscheinen. der 
beiter-Enzyklika Leos XIII. “ein bemerkens- 
ther der katholischen Kirche gezollter Tribut” 
_so richtet sein klug ausblickender Schrift- 
rer doch auch eine Warnungstafel folgenden 
alts auf: 
Nie wir neulich schon hervorhoben, darf man aber 
. nicht den politischen Einschlag auszer Acht lassen. 
ben doch zu den Gewerkschaften Minnesotas ausge- 
chene Radikale, die sich in der Politik durch ihr Fra- 
kisieren mit dem waschechten Kommunismus schwer 
hpromittierten, und die jede Irrung bis herab zur 
sis Reed Bill stramm| mitmachten. Wir wollen hoffen, 
dieser Fliigel der organisierten Arbeiterschaft, 
coney, Starkey und Genossen, es nicht fertig bringen 
Veranstaltungen dieser Art zur Verschleierung 
; Radikalismus zu miszbrauchen. Ihre Namen wurden 
usammenhang mit der Veranstaltung nicht genannt. 
bsie sich mit ganz ungewohnter Bescheidenheit aus 
aem Antrieb im Hintergrund gehalten haben, um den 
m Eindruck nicht zu verderben, ist uns nicht bekannt.” 
Khatsachlich giebt es in der Arbeiterbewegung 
eres Landes ein Element, das die Unzufrieden- 
, das Klassenbewusztsein der Arbeiter und dann 
h alle Massregeln staatssozialistischer Natur 
Hert, ohne dasz man es des Sozialismus oder des 
mmunismus iiberweisen kénnte. In Wort und 
ift vergiften sie die Seelen der Arbeiter. Sie 
ten einem uferlossen Radikalismus die Wege. 
haben einen solchen Mann im Sinn, der als 
eiter eines Arbeiterblattes thatig ist, das auf 
Gewerk- 


sse schutzlos preisgegeben. — 


P oe ae 
ae i 


. Wes Geistes Kind dieser Mann ist, verrath er in 
einer seiner Schriften, in der er u. a. behauptet, 
es habe sich beim Dreiszigjahrigen Kriege nur da- 
rum gehandelt : 

“Shall priests and nobles together rob the working 


pecnl in partnership, or shall the nobles do the job 
alone?” 


An einer anderen Stelle derselben Schrift heisst 
es: 

“The church like every other human institution is but 
a creature of its environment.” 

Die auf den dreissig-jahrigen Krieg sich bezie- 
hende Behauptung ist rein aus der Luft gegriffen, 
vollig unhistorisch, wahrend die andere auf dem 
haltlosen und so gut wie aufgegebenen Determinis- 
mus eines Marx beruht. Daher laugnet der Ver- 
fasser in diesem Satze nicht nur den gottlichen Ur- 
sprung der katholischen Kirche, sodern er laszt jede 
geistige Bewegung abhangig sein von materiellen 
Voraussetzungen und Bedingungen. 

Etwa vor Jahresfrist hiesz es in der “Allgemeinen 
Rundschau,” man miisse zugestehen, dasz die Kirche 
so gut wie jeden Einflusz iiber die Arbeiterwelt 
Europas verloren habe. Wie lange wird es dauern. 
wenn nicht Gegenmaszregeln ergriffen, und die 
katholische Arbeiterwelt gegen die Verfuhrungs- 
kiinste der Schrittmacher des Rakikalismus gefeit 
werden, ehe dasselbe nicht auch von dem Verhalt- 
nis zwischen Lohnarbeitern und Kirche in unserem 
Lande gelten wird? 


Und anderwarts da hungern sie. 


Der Luxus und die Verschwendung aller Stande 
unseres Volkes ist schier grenzenlos. Friher hiesz 
es, wer den Pfennig nicht ehrt, ist des Thalers nicht 
werth! Gegenwartig ehrt man schon den Thaler 
nicht mehr. Dabei herrscht in anderen Landern die 
furchtbarste Noth, der mit den Brosamen, die von 
unseren Tischen fallen, abgeholfen werden konnte. 

Man lese doch das Schreiben vom 1. Mai, das der 
C.-St. aus Leng-shui-tan, Hunan, China, zuging. 
Der Verfasser ist ein Siid-Tiroler, Pater Kolumban 
Nagele, O. F. M. Auch ist der Brief nicht ein 
eigentlicher Bettelbrief. Was er da schreibt uber 
die von ihm beobachtete Noth, ist Zugabe zu einem 
Dankschreiben. Pater Kolumban sagt ja selbst: 
“Als [llustration fiir die Noth dahier einige kleine 
Begebenheiten aus der letzten Zeit.” Seine Schilder- 
ung folgt: 

“Neulich war ich auf der Nachbarstation Fukiatsung. 


Der Weg dorthin fihrt durch einen langen Jungwald. — 
Obwohl hier das Holz sehr rar, muszten die Baume langs— 


des Weges auf Anordnung des Mandarins ausgehauen 
werden, und zwar auf einer sehr breiten Strecke, weil die 
harmlosesten Dorfbewohner aus 
raubern werden. Die Polizei ist ganz machtlos, weil nicht 
selten der Birgermeister und Ortsrathe selbst Mitglieder 
der (nachtlichen) Strassenrauberzirkel sind. In Lengshuitan 
wage ich mich seit langem nicht mehr auf die Strasse, 
weil ich auf Schritt und-Tritt von Scharen yon Hungern- 
den eingekreist werde. 


Hunger zu Strassen- 


it 


~ “Des Nachts tragen mir Diebe (aus Noth) die Garten- 


mauer ab, um die Ziegel verkaufen zu konnen, obwohl 
ein Stick nicht iiber % Ct. (U.S. A.) werth ist. Untertag 
kommen Scharen von Kindern in den Garten—um Gr, 


(ist ihr ’Gemiise’ u. mehr) auszureiszen. _Auf einem a 
Gang nach Yungchow warf sich ein Heide schreiend auf — 


den Boden und bat mich unter Thranen um Hilfe. - 
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etwa ein Berufsbettler, sondern ein wohlhabender Bauer, 
der in anderen Jahren von einem Europaer keine Zigar- 
ette annahme, geschweige ein Almosen. Ein Mann, der 
sich kaum vor dem Mandarin auf den Boden wirft, 
geschweige sich vor einem ‘westlichen Teufel’ so  ver- 
demiithigt. Man musz den Hochmuth dieser Leute den 
Auslandern gegenuber aus eigerier Erfahrung kennen, um 
diese tiefe Erniedrigung voll und ganz zu erfassen. Auf 
dem gleichen Wege lief ein Knabe durch 2%4 Stunden neben 
dem Pferde des Paters einher—weil er ein Almosen 
erhalten hatte. An einzelne gibt namlich niemand mehr 
etwas ab und so dachte der Knabe, diese Ausnahme voll 
und ganz auszunutzen. Alle einheimischen Leute tadelten 
den Burschen ‘ob seiner Frechheit’, denn der Chinese halt 
bekanntlich sehr viel auf ‘gute Manieren.’ Und ein Almosen 
erhalten zu haben und den Geber trotzdem ‘zu verfolgen’ 
ist selbst nach den ‘Bettlersatzungen’ (Bettler sind in 
Stande organisiert) zu viel. Aber heuer sind eben so viel 
‘Nichtorganisierte’, dass die Organisierten machtlos gewor- 
den sind. 

“Ich hoffte, dass die Ausgewanderten, die zur Bebauung 
der Felder jetzt zurtickgekehrt sind aus den Nachbarprovin- 
zen, erspartes Geld mitbringen wiirden. Diese Hoffnung 
hat mich ganzlich betrogen: Die Leute kehrten armer 
zuruck, als sie ausgezogen waren. Fir das ganze 
christliche Dorf Shimenkow sollte ich Saatgut (bzw. Geld 
zum Kaufen desselben) stellen—ein Ding der Unméglich- 
keit. Ich wollte mein Maulthier loschlagen—aber niemand 
nimmt das gute, werthvolle Thier: Die Reichen reisen in 
Sanften, und Mittelstand—gibt es heuer keinen. Kamen 
also nur Offiziere in Betracht, die sich aber die Reitthiere 
billiger (d. h. durch gratis Requirieren!) zu verschaffen 
wissen. 

“Und sonstiges zu veraussern habe ich nichts. Hof- 
fentlich bekomme ich in 14 Tagen von irgendwoher Hilfe, 
sodass ich den Leuten zum Ankauf von Saatgut etwas 
helfen kann. Den nicht Ausgewanderten habe ich ja, 
dank der Minnesota-Gabe, helfen kénnen. Bei den Heim- 
gekehrten ist es aber ebenso nothwendig ihnen geistige 
(Ruckkehr aus der christenarmsten Provinz Chinas, dem 
grossen Kwangsi!) und leibliche Hilfe bieten zu konnen. 
Seit 14 Tagen bin ich ganz yon Bittstellern und Bittbrief- 
schreiben in Anspruch genommen: keine rosige Lage! 
Einzig und allein fiir’s Breviergebet vermag ich mir eine 
freie Zeit herauszuschlagen. In 14 Tagen halte ich die 
zweite Missionsrundreise ab (fiir die Heimkehrer) und 
sorge mich heut schon darauf, so erhebend sie sonst oft 
sich gestaltet.” 

Wem sollte die Schilderung solcher Zustande 
nicht das Herz bewegen, sich Abbruch zu thun, und 
Pater Nagele eine Gabe zukommen zu lassen! Da es 
der C.-St. zur Aufgabe gemacht wurde, die deut- 
schen Missionare zu unterstiitzen, so nimmt sie nach 


wie vor Gaben zur Weiterbeforderung an diese an. 


Randglossen des hochwst. Bischofs Wehrle zu 
einem Pressbrief der C. St. 


Der Press-Brief der C. St. vom 12. Mai hat die 
besondere Gutheissung des  hochwst.  Herrn 
Bischofs Vincent Wehrle gefunden, der unterm 21. 
d. Monats aus Bismarck schreibt: 

“Es freut mich sehr, dass Sie den Artikel ‘Einschrin- 
kung des Wirthshaus-Besuches in katholischen Zeiten’ in 
den deutschen Zeitungen des Landes verbreiten. Es ist 
sehr zu wiinschen, dass besonders in englischen Zeitungen, 
die tiefere Ursache des Fluches des amerikanischen 
Saloon-Systems und auch der Prohibition klar und immer 
wieder dem Volke vorgefiihrt wird. Es ist ganz dieselbe 
Ursache, welche das Volksleben auch in andern Beziehun- 
gen untergrabt, namlich, die schrankenlose Gewerbefrei- 
heit, ausgeiibt von Menschen, die keinen andern Gott 
kennen als das Geld. Die Saloons wurden ein wahrer 
Fluch, weil die Saloonkeepers blos Geld machen wollten, 


ohne jede Riicksicht darauf, ob der Stoff, den sie ausschenk- 


ten, elendes Gift sei oder nicht, ob Manner zu eigentlich 
Gewohnheitssaufern gemacht wurden oder dene ae Aer 


Familien dadurch ins Elend gestiirzt wurden oder nich 

Der betf. Aufsatz weist u. a. auf den engen Z| 
sammenhang des Alkohol-Missbrauchs im 19. u. @ 
Jahrhundert mit der schrankenlosen Erwerbsfri 


heit hin. Bischof Wehrle legt besonderen Nac 


druck auf diesen Gedanken, indem er tolgens) 
ausfuhrt: 


“So lange der Geldgewinn als das hochste Ideal gi 
wird unser Land niemals fahig sein, das von Gott geg 
bene Gesetz der Maszigkeit ordentlich durchzufiihr 
weder unter Prohibitions-Gesetzen noch nach Beseitigu 
der Volstead Akte. Dasselbe gilt auch in Bezug des E) 
flusses des gesamten- Geschaftswesens, von Industrie u 
Handel auf Denken und Handeln. Das Volk wird v 
Grund auf vérdorben durch das gegenwartige Systej 
z. B, Automobile in den Handel zu bringen. Uberpr 
duktion im hochsten Grade, worauf die Agenten ¢ 
verschiedenen Auto-Fabriken auch den armsten Ma 
verftthren ein Auto zu kaufen, um ihm dann klar 
machen, dasz er ein besseres haben misse. So wird ¢ 
Volk eigentlich seines Wohlstandes beraubt; so erzieh 
die Geschaftsleute das Volk zur Verschwendung, und ¢ 
grundsatzlose Presse thut dasselbe. 


“Blos Geldmachen, ohne Riicksicht auf das Wohl ¢ 
Nachsten, das ist der Fluch der jetzigen Zeit, und in u 
serm Lande wahrscheinlich noch viel schlimmer als 
andern Landern. 


“Unter solchen Verhaltnissen braucht es heldenmiithi 
Charakterfestigkeit, um einerseits sich selbst von d 
falschen Grundsatzen des Kapitalismus frei zu halten, wu 
anderseits den vielen Anlockungen, sein Geld schnell ] 
zu werden, den christlichen Grundsatzen gemass 
widerstehen. Das Volk aber zu solcher Charakterfesti 
keit zu erziehen, ist eine schwere, aber heilige Pflicht f 
alle, welche Fithrer des Volkes sind.” 


Der goldene Mittelweg. 


In vielen unsrer Vereine hapert es mit de 
Einverstandnisse, das zwischen “Jung” und “Al 
bestehen sollte, immer noch gewaltig. Dasz d 
Vereinsleben darunter leiden musz, ist unausblei 
lich.. Ofters bereits wurde in diesen Spalt 
betont, die Schuld liege sicherlich nicht ausschlies 
lich bei den “Jungen,” die iibrigens z. Th. iiberhau 
nicht mehr das sind, was man gemeinhin unt 
“jung” versteht. Anderseits sind es nicht imm 
die “Alten,” die das Einvernehmen verhinder 
Ahnliche Erwagungen veréffentlicht im St. Paul 
“Wanderer” ein Chicagoer Vereinsmann, der si 
“Dr.” zeichnet, indem er sich zu der in jenem Bla 
gefihrten Diskussion iiber dieses Thema dusse 
Unter den gegebenen Verhaltnissen, meint er, “mt 
die altere Generation sich riihren, nicht in verb 
senem Trotz, sondern in \ehrlicher, planmaszig 
Mitarbeit. Nur so wird es moglich sein, etwas v 
dem zu retten oder neu zu beleben, was uns Alte 
als Ideal vorschwebte.” Diesen Gedanken fib 
er dann weiter wie folgt aus: # 

“Nehmen wir einmal ein Beispiel. Da ist unser 
Verein, den wir haben griinden helfen, und aus klei1 
qevengen wachsen sahen. h 
Zeiten, als wir in dem Verein bestimmen konnten, - 
zu geschehen und was nicht zu geschehen hatte! | 


wir es uns nach lieben Gewohnheiten gemithlich m: 
ten. Als der Central-Verein und unsre Katholiken 


aine neue Zeit” gekommen, “neue Ideen,” und 
t sei vieles anders geworden: 
1unsrer Verwunderung, bald zu unsrem Groll, tra- 
ndere, jungere Manner in den Vordergrund, rede- 
‘Hnglisch, wollten das so und so haben, fanden 
mmung. Wir widersprachen, wir schimpften, und 
kam die Wendung: Entweder blieben uns die 
=n mit ganz offen zur Schau getragener Gering- 
zung fern und unser Verein schrumpfte zusammen, 
asz heute nur noch ein Backerdutzend zur monat- 
1 Versammlung kommt, mehr aus Groll als aus 
ichem Interesse; oder aber die Jungen lieszen sich 
; unterkriegen, setzten sich im Verein fest, bekamen 
achs, bekamen die Oberhand, bekamen schlieszlich 
ceitung in die Hand—und die Alten zogen sich zu- 
worauf der Verein langsam in ein anderes Fahr- 
sr kam und schlieszlich Richtung und Ziel verlor.” 
‘er nun galt es. zu vermitteln, einen verntinfti- 
‘Ausweg zu finden, Hr. Dr. schreibt: 
wischen diesen oft beobachteten Moéglichkeiten 
es eine dritte, den goldenen Mittelweg. Da suchte 
ssich, als man sah, dasz der Verein zwei Seelen be- 
mit einander zu verstandigen. Da beriefen sich 
\lten nicht halsstarrig auf ihr gutes altes Recht, die 
rn nicht auf die neue Zeit. Man behielt auf beiden 
nim Auge. dasz man der guten Sache dienen wollte 
auf einander angewiesen war. Die Alten wiesen 
tund zielbewuszt die rechten Wege und die Jungen 
hauten der erfahrenen Fiihrung, weil sie sahen, dasz 
Verstindnis fiir die Gegenwart hatte. So wuchs 
Werein, fast ohne dasz man es merkte, in die neue 
ihinein. und viel von dem alten Geist und ein gut 
kk auch der deutschen Sprache blieben erhalten. 
er Art sind die Vereine, die heute Trager der Ideen 
SAentral-Vereins sind.” di 
has gilt von Finzelvereinen, von Distrikts- und 


tsverbinden. Wo man die goldene Mittelstrasze 
nden, da arbeiten Jung und Alt an der Verwirk- 
ung der Ideale des C. V., die ja die Tdeale der 
en” sind, mit Ausblick auf die Nothen und 
bcaben der Gegenwart und der Zukunft. Und 
Tdeale sind es werth, dasz von beiden Seiten 
astindnisse gemacht werden. Das geschieht 
bo eher und leichter, je grészere Mihe sich beide 
n, sich gegenseitig zu verstehen. 


sgr, Wienker, von Erie, Pa., ein Jiinger der 
sozialen Caritas, gestorben. 


fer im Alter von fast 80 Jahren verstorbene 
awst. Monsignore Hermann Clemens Wienker, 
vor kurzem Pfarrer der St. Joseph Gemeinde in 
|, Pa., war einer jener Priester, deren Thatigkeit 
itber die Grenzen ihrer Pfarrei erstreckt. 
dete er ja nicht nur das jetzige offizielle. Organ 
Didzese Erie, sondern auch das Catholic Pro- 
for Boys zu Harbor Creek, ein Heim fur 
athlose und verwahrloste Knaben. Dabei war er 
er Seelsorge so eifrig thatig, dasz man von ihm 
.von dem “pioneer priest of Jefferson County” 
wcht. Dem C. V. war er ein guter Freund, und 
St. wendete er mehrmals ansehnliche Gaben 


en am 2. Mai, 1846, zu Emsdetten in der Didzese 
in Westfalen, kam er am 28. Marz, 1869, ins Land, 
wurde am 23. Mai gleichen Jahres zu Erie zum 
geweiht. 1870 wurde ihm die Seelsorge der 
cen in Jefferson County, Pa., und der angrenzenden 
ten in drei weiteren Counties anvertraut. Zwanzig 
ter war dort eine Reihe von Gemeinden gegrtindet 
on denen er noch zwei, Adrian und Punxsutawney, 
Er baute Kirchen und Schulen in Brookville, 
ille, Punxsutawney, Adrian, Glen Campbell, Sol- 


aries 


“ =] 7 Vi . 
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dier, Eleanor, Wishaw und Walston; mit Ausnahme der 
Brookviller Gemeinde hatte keine einzige dieser Pfarreien 
irgendwelches Eigenthum als Rev. Wienker die Seelsorge 
ubernahm, 1895 tberliesz er die Punxsutawney Gemeinde 
seinem Nachfolger und versah nur Adrian. 1904 wurde 
er zum Superintendenten des Pfarrschulwesens der 
Didzese ernannt; zugleich wurden ihm die Gemeinden 
Eleanor und Soldier iibertragen. 1911 grtndete er das 
genannte Knabenprotektorat, Pfarrer der Hl. Namen Jesu 
Gemeinde in Erie wurde er im gleichen Jahre; die St. 
Josephs Gemeinde tbernahm er 1914. Elf Jahre spater 
legte er aus Gesundheitsricksichten sein Amt nieder. 
Bereits im Jahre 1911 war er in Anerkennung seiner vielen 
Verdienste zum papstlichen Hauspralaten erhoben worden. 
I. J. 1910 grtindete er das Wochenblatt “The Christian 
Home and School,” das spater den Namen “Lake Shore 
Visitor” erhielt und darauf Didzesan-Organ wurde. 


+Rev. John Weyland in Jersey City Heights.+ 

Der am 5. Mai aus dem Leben geschiedene hochw. 
John Weyland, seit 40 Jahren Pfarrer der St. Niko- 
laus Gemeinde in Jersey City Heights, N. J., die 
heute als eine der bliihendsten im Staat gilt, war ein 
eifriger thatkraftiger Forderer des C. V. 

Er war einer der Grunder des Staatsverbandes und 
fungierte lange als Geistlicher Berather des Hudson County 
Distriktsverbandes. Auch hat er als Mitglied des Verwal- 
tungsrathes des Leo Hauses in New York sich um diese 
Anstalt Verdienste erworben. In Luxemburg geboren und 
zum Priester geweiht, war er dort zehn Jahre lang in der 
Seelsorge thatig, ehe er nach Amerika kam. Im kommen- 
a August hatte er sein goldenes Priesterjubilaum feiern 
<Onnen. 


Das Hilfswerk. 

Wenige Bischofe Europas haben so lange und mit 
so schweren Sorgen zu kampfen wie der hochwst. 
Bischof von Leitmeritz, Josef Gross, den die C. St. 
auch heute nach bestem Konnen mit Messintenti- 
onen unterstiitzt. Immer wieder spricht er uns da- 
fiir seine Anerkennung aus, so in einem Schreiben 
vom 10. Mai: 

“Ich vermag meine Dankbarkeit fiir Ihre Liebe nicht 
mehr zu steigern. Ich habe noch keine hl. Messe 
gefeiert ohne “meiner” amerikanischen Wohlthater gedacht 
zu haben. Bleiben Sie mir gut - ich werde treu - dankbar 
bleiben!” 

ee ae 

Allen Berichten nach herrscht in manchen Krei- 
sen Deutschlands auch heute noch viel Elend. Das 
erhellt aus so manchem an die C. St. gerichteten 
Schreiben. Die Oberin der Armenschulschwestern 
U. L. Fr., Schw. M. Suitberta, zu Altreichenau in 
Schlesien, der eine Gabe geschickt worden war, be- 
statigt diese unterm 10. Mai mit folgenden Wor-_ 
ten: 

“Heute weinten wir wieder bittdre Thranen in unserer 
groszen Noth. Da kam Ihr Brief und verwandelte unsere 
Thranen in Freude. O! wie danken wir Ihnen!” 

KOK Ox 

Aus dem Franz-Sales-Haus, Heil-, Erziehungs- 
und Pflege-Anstalt fiir geistesschwache, sprachge- 
brechliche und nervése Kinder zu Essen-Huttrop, 
erhielt die C. St. ein vom 13, Marz 1926 datiertes 
Schreiben folgenden Inhalts: 

“Herzlichst danke ich Ihnen fiir die uns freundlichst 
jibersandte Spende von 1 Ballen Kleidungsstiicke fiir 
unsere hier untergebrachten Zoglinge. Sie haben uns 
dadurch eine grosse Wohlthat erwiesen; kommen doch die 
meisten Zéglinge in nur sehr diirftiger Kleidung hier 
an. " 
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Anerkennung fiir unsere Preszbriefe. 


Von dem Wunsche beseelt, der C. St. seine Aner- 
kennung ftir die dem “St. Joseph’s Blatt” und “Mt. 
Angel Magazine” gelieferten Presz-Briefe auszu- 
drticken, schickte der Redakteur des erstgenannten 
Blattes, Bruder Celestine, O. S. B., am 22. Mai 
einen Check, mit der Erklarung, die Summe sei eine 
“bescheidene Gratifikation fiir die in den letzten 
zwolf Monaten empfangenen werthvollen Presz- 
Briefe.” Ausserdem heiszt es in dem Schreiben: 

“Wir sind so weit westlich, dasz wir von Kollegen im 
Osten und Mittelwesten oft tiberholt werden, so dasz 
wir aus diesem Grunde nicht immer Gebrauch von den 
Presz-Briefen zu machen imstande sind, aber sie bilden 


dann werthvolle Beitrage zur apologetischen Abtheilung 
unserer Redaktionsbibliothek.” 


Aus dem C. V. und den 
Die Jahresversammlung des C. V. von Pennsyl- 
vania wird am 21.-25. August in Pottsville statt- 
finden. 
Hr. Jacob Post, Vorsitzer des Festausschusses, erklart in 
der “Nord Amerika,” dasz die Vorbereitungen seit lan- 


gerem bereits in Gange sind und dasz man eine zahlreiche 
Betheiligung erwarte. 


Siebenzig Delegaten betheiligten sich an der am 
2. Mai im St. Anne’s Lyceum in Newark abgehal- 
fenen Halbjahrversammlung des N. J. Zweigs des 
C. V. Berichte unterbreiteten das Agitationskomitee, 
das Preszkomitee und das Legislaturkomitee. Die 
St. Francis Pioneers, von Trenton, wurden in den 
Staatsverband aufgenommen. 

Rev. Edward Schulte, Geistlicher Berather, wurde zum 
Delegaten zum Eucharistichen Kongresz und zur General- 
versammlung des C. V. ernannt. Der Prasident, Hr. 
L. M. Seiz, empfahl samtlichen Anwesenden, fiir die Ver- 


theilung der Flugblatter der C. St. in den Vereinsversamm- 
lungen Sorge zu tragen. 


In der am 16. Mai im St, Antonius Waisenhause 
abgehaltenen Versammlung des Maryland Zweiges 
des C. V. hielt der hochw. Pfarrer Zapf, aus 
Eichenreuth in der Didzese Bamberg in Bayern, 
einen Vortrag tiber die in Deutschland herrschenden 
Zustainde. Die Versammlung besprach die ener- 
gische Stellungnahme des hochwst. Erzbischofs 
Curley in der mexikanischen Angelegenheit. Ferner 
wurden die Mitglieder aufgefordert, fiir die bevor- 
stehende Bonifatiusfeier Propaganda zu machen. 
Betheiligung am Eucharistischen Kongresz und an 
der C. V. Versammlung wurde wiarmstens em- 
pfohlen. 


Als Beamte wurden gewahlt: Prasident, Adam Flecken- 
stein ; Vizeprasidenten, Martin Maerz und Hy. Feihe; prot. 
Sekretar, J. Jacobi; Finanzsekretar, J. Deinlein; Schatz- 


meister, John L, Sebald. ‘Trust 
und Adam Droll, iS: ae ia is Anat 


Das Mitte Mai an die Mitglieder des Central- 
Vereins von Wisconsin gerichtete Rundschreiben des 
Prasidenten Blied fordert zur Betheiligung am 
eucharistischen Kongress auf und zur Beschickung 
der Generalversammlung des C. V. in Springfield 
mit so vielen Delegaten wie mOglich. Das Schreiben 


schliesst mit einem erneuten Appell zu Gunsten d 


Sicherstellung der C. St.: 

“Bei der Erwahnung der Central-Stelle fallt es eine 
beklemmend auf’s Herz, daszes noch so viele wohlmeji 
ende Katholiken u. Vereinsmitglieder giebt, die noch nid 
ihr Scherflein zur Fundierung der Central-Stelle beigetrag 
haben, obwohl wir seit vielen Jahren immer wieder» 
ihre Hochherzigkeit appellieren. Wir sind sicher, dasz vi 
Katholiken nicht mit der Thatigkeit und den Leistung 
der Central-Stelle vertraut sind, sonst wurden sie sich 
lich bereits einen oder mehrere Dollars an den Sekret 
Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, eingesandt haben. 
Central-Stelle untersttitzt Missionen und Priester in al 
Theilen der Welt; sie veroffentlicht und versendet tausen 
und abertausende von Flugschriften zur Forderung 
katholischen Lebens und der Sache der Kirche; sie tibe 
wacht Gesetzesvorlagen, die Kirche und Schule gafahrde 
sie arbeitet bestandig im Interesse aller Menschen z 
Hebung von Sitte und Moral. Also, bitte, senden a: 
Sie jetzt einen Beitrag ein.” 


Die 28. Generalversammlung des Staatsverband 
Ohio wird, wie bereits angektindigt, am 25.-27. J 
in Cincinnati tagen. Das Lokalkomitee verweist 1 
der von ihm ausgesandten Einladung darauf, das 
die letzte in jener Stadt abgehaltene Generalve 
sammlung die Tagung des Jahres 1912 gewesen 

Gleichzeiting veroffentlichen der Prasident 
Verbandes, Hr. F. J. Uhrich, und der Sekretar. H 
Jos. M. Kaelin, den offiziellen Aufruf zur Bethe 
igung an der kommenden Versammlung. Es heisi 
darin u. a.: — 

“Nicht nur hat uns der hochwst. Erzbischof John 
McNicholas, O. P., geehrt durch Gewahrung unsres Gi 


suches, als Protektor unsres Verbandes zu fungieren; 
hat auch gitigst zugesagt, bei dem Eréffnungsamt al 
Sonntag, den 25. Juli, wie auch bei wenigstens einer G 
schaftssitzung anwesend zu sein. Der verehrte Oberhi 
ist voll des Lobes fiir die ausgezeichneten Leistungen de 
altbewahrten Central-Vereins und der Central-Stelle, 
auch fur die Thatigkeit der Kath. Union von Ohio.” | 
Die hochw, Geistlichkeit im besonderen wird ¢ 
sucht, sich zu der Versammlung einzufinden, de 
Delegaten wahrend der Konvention beizustehe 
and die Sache der Union und des C. V. durch thi 


Fuirsprache in Gemeinden und Vereinen zu férder 


Miszellen 


Der St. Bernhard Unterstiitzungsverein an ¢ 
St. Ludwig Gemeinde in Pittsburg begeht am 1 
and 14. Juni sein silbernes Jubilaum. 


Der Kolping Verein Milwaukee hat die friih 
Wohnung des verst. Hrn. Arthur Gallon, No. 1 
Prospect Avenue, als Vereinshaus erworben. 


Rev. Peter Dietz, von Whitefish Bay, ist Geistlicl 
Direktor des Vereins. = : 


Bei Erneuerung seines Abonnements gedacl 
Rev. Chas. Auer, von Artesian, S. D., auch 
Stiftungs-Fonds, Er fiigte daher dem Abon 
mentspreis noch $3.00 hinzu, mit der fiir uns 
saumseligen Mitglieder so beschamenden Bem 
kung : ee 

“Dat Ding kriecht wie ’ne Schneck. Doch was 1s 
wahrt, wird endlich gut!” | Sl Sea 

— ZS : es = Rie 

Der Brooklyner Lokalverband (Brookly 

des C. V.) hat mit sincere aatiaie im) 


aa 


